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DEPARTMENTS: 


This Issue in Brief 


Mr. G. Howland Shaw, well known for his deep 
interest in correctional work and his understand- 
ing of social problems, emphasizes the important 
service which the volunteer can perform in a re- 
habilitative or preventive program. “The Art of 
Disinterested Friendship in the Treatment of Juve- 
nile Delinquency”’ will prove inspirational to pro- 
fessional workers and volunteers alike. The former 
will wish to give more attention to a carefully 
planned program for volunteers, and both groups 
will appreciate and make use of Mr. Shaw’s excel- 
lent suggestions concerning the warm, human rela- 
tionship essential to successful work with delin- 
quents. 


Beginning with this issue, we are initiating a 
series of three articles, each by a different author, 
on the constructive use of discipline—in the home, 
in the schools, and in correctional institutions. Dr. 
Eric Kent Clarke, writing the first of these, shares 
with us his insight into the highly significant and 
frequently complicated parent-child relationship. 
Recognizing the difficulties in modifying parental 
attitudes, he stresses the necessity for parent edu- 
cation and better understanding of the emotional 
heeds of children and states, “The wave of delin- 
quency in the juvenile group, and the psychiatric 
casualties appearing under the stress of war condi- 
tions, indicate specific national needs . . . . (which) 


can only be solved by a unified cooperative effort 
on a more intensified level than has ever been 
attempted heretofore.” 


“Wartime Needs of Children and Federal Re- 
sponsibility” is based, for the most part, on the 
testimony given by the author, Justine Wise Polier, 
before the Senate Subcommittee investigating the 
juvenile delinquency problem. Justice Polier’s ex- 
perience with delinquent and neglected children 
enables her to speak with authority on this ques- 
tion. She says, “What is more convincing than 
any figures is the day-to-day experience in Chil- 
dren’s Court where one faces the full impact of 
what is happening to children under the pressure 
of war and sees how little the community has to 
offer to help these children” and suggests a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Federal Government. 


The chaplain “can, both in his relationships 
with individual boys and in the group activities 
of the chapel, concern himself almost exclusively 
with the positive, creative, and expressive, and 
push into the dim background the negative, puni- 
tive, and repressive,” maintains the Reverend 
Ralph D. Bonacker in “The Training School 
Chaplain as Counsellor.” Interesting case his- 
tories, briefly cited, reveal the author’s personal 
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experience in the correctional field and his broad 
understanding of the basic principles of social 
case work. Because of this his article will prove 
of value not only to the personnel of institutions 
but also to all those engaged in the task of help- 
ing people. 


“The Role of the Layman in Welfare Service,” 
by Professor Lloyd V. Ballard, is a presentation 
of the many important functions that the respon- 
sible and interested citizen can perform more ably 
than the professional social worker. He emphasizes 
lay participation in community organization; ob- 
taining support, understanding, and acceptance of 
agency programs; co-ordinating and integrating the 
services of the various agencies functioning within 
the community; and dealing constructively with 
unfavorable community conditions beyond the 
scope of agencies but seriously affecting their work. 


Professor William E. Cole’s discussion, “Crime 
Causation—A Sociologist’s Viewpoint,” is a sub- 
ject of unfailing interest to all those who, through 
increased understanding of human nature and so- 
cial factors, seek to promote more effective means 
of dealing with antisocial behavior. In addition to 
a general consideration of “‘causative factors,’ Dr. 
Cole directs attention more specifically to juvenile 
delinquency, citing conditions which contribute to 
maladjustment and encourage recidivism. He con- 
cludes, “As one reviews the social causation of 
crime . . . he is aware that the theory of individual 
responsibility for crime is waning while causation 
and social responsibility appear as the most im- 
portant causative elements in criminality.” 


“It is already obvious that a certain number 
of service men are going to be problems in the 
community . . . . We cannot predict what per- 
centage .... We can only say that there is bound 
to be a criminological problem,” declares Dr. 
Lowell S. Selling in his thought-provoking exposi- 
tion of “Some Problems of the Antisocial Ex-Serv- 
ice Man.” This is a timely subject because some 
courts already are having to deal with military 
rejectees and problem-discharged service men. Dr. 
Selling’s experience in court work makes his ap- 
proach a practical, as well as an analytical, one. 
His suggestions concerning the classification of 
problem cases and his recommendations for the 
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care of offenders with a military record will con. 
tribute greatly to constructive thought and action 
for this group. 


Yardstick for Measuring Prisons’ is the 
sixth and final article in the series suggesting cri. 
teria for judging the effectiveness of correctional 
programs. James V. Bennett gives us a clear-cut 
“5-foot” yardstick based on the most enlightened 
concepts of modern penology. It comprises the men 
who run the prison, the philosophy on which it is 
based, the plant and facilities provided, the meth. 
ods of carrying out the program, and the prisoners 
themselves. With regard to the latter measure 
ment he asserts, “The prison primarily aims to 
remake lives; the test of its success, therefore, 
must be in the living of those lives.” 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, called the “most 
forthright champion” of determinism by Father 
John Edward Coogan (“Some Criminologists 
and Free Will,” FEDERAL PROBATION, October 
December, 1943), makes a rejoinder in ‘Free Will 
vs. Determinism: Another View.’’ Perhaps the is- 
sue may be clarified for some by the distinction 
which Dr. Barnes draws between determinism and 
fatalism and by his discussion of the relationship 
which he believes the whole subject bears to the 
treatment of criminals. 


In the second of the series of articles by Federal 
probation officers Drexel H. Martin writes on 
“Lack of Education—A Problem in Supervision.” 
He points out the importance of evaluating the 
offender’s potentialities in planning a constructive 
program and uses typical case histories as examples 
of situations which every probation officer is likely 
to meet. He discusses the feeble-minded and dull 
normal whose educational possibilities are def- 
nitely limited; also, the normal and superior who 
are capable of greater achievement under propef 
guidance and counsel. 


The report of the Senate Subcommittee, which 
has been studying the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, has been delayed and we are unable to 
present at this time the article by Senator Claude 
Pepper, the committee chairman, which was al- 
nounced in the January-March, 1944, issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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The Art of Disinterested Friendship in the 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency 


By G. HOWLAND SHAW 
Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


ANY youngsters who get into serious trou- 

ble are, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, very lonely and very insecure individ- 
uals. Frequently they come from broken homes 
or from homes which, even when not broken, are 
a caricature of what the home of a boy or a girl 
should be. The world with which these young- 
sters are familiar is a precarious and harsh one 
and such firsthand knowledge of loyalty and se- 
curity as they may acquire is associated with or- 
ganizations and circumstances of a distinctively 
antisocial character, such, for instance, as the 
fighting gang and street-corner society. 

In dealing with the delinquent youngster we 
have in recent years proceeded along what we 
have called with a great deal of pride, scientific 
lines. We have studied the youngster from med- 
ical, psychological, psychiatric, and sociological 
angles, and our plans for his or her re-education 
have been predicated upon such studies. We have, 
to be sure, constantly recognized the factors of 
loneliness and insecurity; but in trying to cope 
with these factors, we have as a rule resorted 
exclusively to professional assistance. The lay- 
man or laywoman, consciously or unconsciously, 
has been excluded as suitable personnel to operate 
in the treatment field for reasons both obvious 
and understandable. These laymen and laywom- 
en, if admitted to participation, would do so, of 
course, on a voluntary basis, and volunteers, at 
least up to the time of the present war, were not 
looked on with favor in professional circles. They 
represented the past, and the great progress of 
recent years had been achieved largely through 
their displacement by the professional, full-time, 
trained worker. Furthermore, they were not to be 
depended on: overenthusiastic, at one moment; 
frankly bored, at the next; unpredictable, at all 
times, The large measure of justification for such 
Views led to an ignoring of a role which the vol- 
unteer worker, at least in the field of juvenile 
delinquency, can perform and which he or she 
alone can perform: the role of disinterested 
friend. It is the purpose of this article to urge 
professional workers the importance of that 


role and suggest to the volunteer procedures in 
accordance with which it may be carried out use- 
fully. 


The Selection of the Volunteer Worker 


The most important of these procedures, of 
course, is the selection of the volunteer worker. 
By no means are all of those who present them- 
selves for such work to be chosen. When dealing 
with crime and delinquency, the characteristic 
attitude of the American people is one of emo- 
tionalism and, therefore, it may be confidently 
expected that a certain number of volunteers 
will be of the sentimentalist school. Others will 
be seeking a solution for their own emotional 
problems and still others will be lacking in that 
unending patience, that obstinacy in hopefulness 
without which any effective dealing with delin- 
quents is impossible. Other valid reasons for re- 
jection—not the least of which is unwillingness 
to accept supervision and criticism from the pro- 
fessional worker—will occur to any experienced 
worker in the field, but in any average commu- 
nity there will be found a number of perfectly 
sound and potentially unselfish men and women, 
who under professional guidance, may be safely 
entrusted with certain definite tasks for the ben- 
efit of the delinquent youngster. 

How is the opportunity for useful work to be 
presented to the prospective volunteer? My an- 
swer to that question is very positive. The op- 
portunity should be presented in concrete and 
specific as opposed to general terms. The average 
person is not interested in juvenile delinquency 
and its causes stated in abstract terms. If he 
reads in the newspapers about a sufficiently large 
number of meetings to discuss juvenile delin- 
quency, perhaps he may become vaguely alarmed 
and blame the long-suffering police department; 
but as a rule he will stop there. Quite different 
will be his attitude if approached with a request 
to help Billy Jones, age 15, who is coming out of 
a nearby training school next month and whose 
personal history is objectively described. His 
first reaction may be one of helplessness or even 
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panic when he contemplates himself carrying on 
an initial conversation with Billy Jones and he 
also may think of Billy Jones as an exotic kind 
of youngster, different from any he has known, 
because he is labeled “juvenile delinquent.” As a 
rule this crisis can be overcome by tactfully 
pointing out that Billy Jones has exhibited con- 
siderable skill as a boxer and his proficiency in 
constructing model airplanes is quite as unques- 
tionable as that which, on occasions, he has dis- 
played in snatching purses. 

It is unwise to allow the prospective volunteer 
at first to read any of the professional publica- 
tions on juvenile delinquency. The picture of 
the delinquent given in that literature is of such 
a complex human being and the professional vo- 
cabulary is so specialized that the volunteer is 
likely to be frightened away before so much as 
laying eyes on the unfortunate subject of such 
writing. The best means of education for the 
volunteer is through frequent discussion with the 
professional worker of his experiences with the 
boy. If, however, it is thought essential to sug- 
gest reading matter, my own inclination would 
be strongly in favor of Booth Tarkington’s Pen- 
rod or Penrod and Sam, on the theory that most 
even moderately successful adults have forgotten 
what it feels like to be a boy. 


Suggestions for the Volunteer 


The art of disinterested friendship — and 
please note that the word art and not technique 
is used — consists in the present connection in 
getting next to the boy, and that, of course, in 
the case of the delinquent boy and particularly 
of the shut-in and resentful kind of delinquent 
boy, can be an exceedingly difficult and baffling 
job requiring the utmost intuition and patience. 
The important thing in any event is to discover 
some point of contact between you, as the volun- 
teer, and the boy. Anything will do: stamps, base- 
ball, airplanes, funnies, a movie, particular places 
that both you and he know in your home town. 

When the initial contact is established, what 
then? How is the relationship to be carried on? 
In much the same way that any relationship is 
carried on when one person is interested in an- 
other person and genuinely concerned with his 
or her welfare. There are meetings, of course. 
If things are not going well, the meetings may 
be several times a week; if all is smooth sailing, 
less frequently. They may take place at your 
home or at a baseball game or a soda fountain or 
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at the boy’s home. There will be letters and as, 
rule they need not be long as their chief value jj 
as a sign of remembrance. The fewer presents the 
better and they should be as inexpensive as pos. 
sible and usually something the boy really need; 
and can use; often a 50-cent tie will do nicely, 
Serious subjects, especially morals and religion, 
are to be handled with the utmost care. If Billy 
Jones has done a lot of stealing, it is a waste of 
time to tell him that stealing is wrong. That is 
just what he expects you to say and the chances 
are all in favor of his paying no attention what. 
soever to your edifying remarks. After you have 
known him for a while and he has acquired a cer. 
tain measure of liking for you, you might in some 
appropriate connection discuss stealing some. 
what in the abstract and implant in his mind a 
few troublesome questions on the subject. As for 
religion, it is much better, two months after you 
have met him, to tell him casually that you go to 
church than to say he ought to go to church—he 
is more likely to go to church himself eventually 
and, what is more important, in the right spirit. 
If you are one of those fortunate adults who can 
recall with some degree of accuracy the blunders 
and failings of your own youth, tell him some 
thing about them. It will help him immeasurably 
in picturing you as a human sort of person; it 
will bring you closer to him and will not detract 
from your real prestige as an adult nor interfere 
with the development of a desirable amount of 
hero worship. 

Of course, the purpose of all this is perfectly 
obvious. You are trying to get across to Billy 
Jones that you are really interested in him, that 
you really care for him. He hasn’t had much, if 
any, experience with that sort of thing and at 
first at least he is frankly suspicious. The people 
who heretofore have claimed to be interested in 
him have been paid for that purpose, and that 
fact in his thinking easily accounts for their “in- 
terest,” but you aren’t paid and yet you do a lot 
of things for him and many of them are just 
those small, simple things that people don’t do 
unless they really care. He can’t figure it out 
and he does quite a bit of thinking and the think- 
ing has definite constructive value. Of course, 
I’m presuming that you’re not pretending but 
really do care for Billy Jones; that if he goes off 
the deep end, you really do feel badly; and if he 
does well, you have a real sense of elation. If 
you don’t feel that way or if you feel that you're 
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was that childhood was not a time of real living, 
but at best was a preparation for later living. 
The child should be seen and not heard; and 
since he was on a lower level, his feelings were 
of little importance. It was only when the child 
attained maturity that he could be considered as 
being entitled to the rights and privileges of in- 
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pa Discipline in the Home 
(on By Eric KENT CLARKE, M.D. 
ably Director, Psychiatric Clinic for Children, University of Minnesota Hospitals 
be CCORDING to Webster’s dictionary, the dividuality. Consequently, harshness was a nat- 
fere definitions of discipline give precedence to ural expectancy in keeping with a more rugged 
t of Punitive and coercive measures, i.e., “control type of living. A school survey made in Boston 
gained by enforcing obedience and order” and in 1845 revealed that in a typical public school 
actly place the constructive interpretation “to trainin of 400 children, the average daily number of 
Billy § self-control or obedience to a given standard” as whippings was 65. “Spare the rod and spoil the 
that | Secondary. This is in keeping with the popular at- child” was taken seriously. Today, isolated in- 
h, if | titude that discipline connotes something unplezs- stances of such harsh treatment that come to 
d at | 2at and implies submission. Popularly, lack of dis- ight periodically in public institutions become 
sople tipline, individual and congregate, is blamed for ¢ommunity scandals. 
sd in | Many of the ills of a democracy as we know it. It is generally agreed that discipline is nec- 
that A century ago it was assumed by both par- essary and desirable, but there is wide variation 
ine ents and the school that children were domi- in the interpretation of its limits and of its aims. 
a lot _ by evil ao _ pe — The accepted level of conformance beneficial for 
just To the majority is not unduly restrictive, and yet 
child must be broken.” The prevailing conception ‘Vine of te 


the new recruit because it ignores him as an in- 
dividual. The seasoned soldier, while he longs for 
independence, has learned to accept discipline as 
necessary for effective united action and as such 
it is a safeguard to his survival. As an adult he 
either conforms, absconds, or develops one of 
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several psychiatric disorders so prevalent in the 
services. 

In school, the development of a pattern of 
discipline requires careful planning to be con- 
structive. It cannot be as rigorous as the army 
system, for it must be modified for usefulness 
with immature children drawn from a wide vari- 
ety of backgrounds and cultural standards. Mod- 
ern education has shown a steady but gradual 
change in its goal from the teaching of the “three 
R’s” to one that considers the total child. 


The Importance of the Preschool Years 


Pediatricians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
teachers, and others interested in child-training 
are convinced that the important period to insure 
a stable, well-adjusted, effective adult is during 
the preschool years. The school thus continues 
the educational process started in the home, plac- 
ing greater emphasis on intellectual function, 
and less on the cultivation of emotional attri- 
butes. 

In the home the development of a disciplinary 
program cannot be regarded as a separate entity 
because it is an integral part of the entire train- 
ing program that should begin at birth and con- 
tinue to maturity. The goal should be the attain- 
ment of self-sufficiency and self-discipline to ad- 
just to surroundings and other individuals with- 
out friction, to appreciate his own rights and 
privileges and those of others. This can be accom- 
plished by giving the child from infancy grad- 
ually increasing responsibilities that are in keep- 
ing with intellectual capacity. The young child 
must be shown affection, acceptance, and given 
security, and yet be taught from the start that 
he must fit into the family pattern as an impor- 
tant member of the group but not the important 
member of it. Transition to community living 
thus becomes an intermediate step in a steady 
flowing process. The foundation of such training 
should begin even before the age of reasoning, so 
that the child learns by experience that he cannot 
secure attention or dominate the situation as he 
desires. An important phase of the child’s train- 
ing is one of “scientific neglect” that permits him 
experimentation without too obvious supervision. 
Small personal responsibilities should be grad- 
ually added as the child masters each step on his 
own initiative. This is not an easy program for 
most parents, since their own emotional habits 
lead them to expect too rapid maturation of the 
child, and nature’s slowness of development 
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breeds impatience. An ideal training program 
maintains an even balance of recognition, accept. 
ance, and praise offset by periods of independ. 
ence. It is easy to overbalance toward either ex. 
treme. 


Extremes in the Parent-Child Relationship 


At one end is the overindulgent, overprotec. 
tive parent who underestimates the child’s capa- 
bilities, really enjoys the “apron-tied” child’s de. 
pendence, and errs in permitting little opportu. 
nity for independence. At the other extreme is the 

‘parent who is rigid and unbending in maintain. 
ing a harsh standard of discipline. Resistiveness 
or overdependence may be a symptom of a poorly 
planned schedule. In either case, the type of the 
child’s nonconformance, which is governed by 
the basic personality pattern, may be identical, 
although the mechanisms producing the reaction 
are quite different. Under either circumstance, 
the submissive child often develops a sense of 
inferiority as he observes his contemporaries ac- 
complishing things that he is forbidden to at- 
tempt. On the other hand, the more aggressive 
child resists the parental domination as a pro- 
tective mechanism and demonstrates negativism 
or one of the more aggressive reaction patterns 
of rebellion. Midway between these two extremes 
is the expression of frustration in such neurotic 
manifestations as nailbiting, bedwetting, habit 
spasms, or tics. The fundamental factor at play 
in each is a poorly planned disciplinary regime, 
which even though disguised with honeyed words, 
is restrictive and belittling to the child. Such 
parents, lacking insight of their misdirected at- 
tempts of child-training, rationalize their pat- 
tern into terms of the highest ideals, and stress 
the personal sacrifices entailed in maintaining 
such a program. Psychiatric evaluation of many 
parents reveals that the restrictions placed upon 
the child, whether by strict or by overprotective 
parents, frequently grow from basic insecurities 
which mask an underlying rejection. The result- 
ant sense of guilt that such unexpressed antag- 
onism should exist toward the child is disturb- 
ing. Irritability and skillfully concealed sadism 
may be rationalized and projected so that the 
child is said to require stern disciplinary meas- 
ures or complete capitulation to secure conform- 
ance. The blame in such cases is most frequently 
pointed toward the ignorance and _ intellectual 
limitation of the parents. To a psychiatrist in 4 
large children’s clinic, however, the emotional 
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inconsistencies of parents loom larger than their 
intellectual inadequacy. The most severe prob- 
lems occur in homes where the parents are intel- 
lectually of average or superior ability, but whose 
own anxieties and conflicts render them inca- 
pable of sound regime or decisions for their own 
children. Many are individuals who are regarded 
as successful in the world outside their family 
circle, where the characteristics of aggressive- 
ness and dogmatism are assets. In the intimate 
relationships of the family group these traits 
prove irritating because of the greater concen- 
tration of contact. Parents resent the implica- 
tion that the fault is theirs, and that misbehavior 
stems from mismanagement. Psychotherapy is 
frequently successful, if the parents possess in- 
tellectual and emotional maturity and can assim- 
ilate modifying suggestions. More than occa- 
sionally the attempt increases the basic guilt and 
insecurity, furthering the hostility to the child. 


The Need for Parent-Education 


Among the countless factors that may create 
family dissension, the one most emphasized has 
been the difference in cultural standards of the 
foreign-born parents and their native-born chil- 
dren. This was true a generation ago when the 
growing children were those born in the years 
preceding World War I when immigration was 
at its peak with hordes of newcomers settling in 
cohesive groups that made retention of national 
customs and standards possible. A quarter cen- 
tury of restricted immigration, however, has pro- 
duced a numerical decrease of newcomers, and 
made the segregation of nationalistic groups re- 
taining old-world customs more difficult. 

While the discipline problems growing out of 
the foreign-born are still common, they are small 
compared with those of other origin. An analysis 
of the case load of any child-guidance clinic or 
juvenile court or correctional school gives con- 
vincing evidence that much educational work 
must be done to promote an understanding by 
parents of how to bring up children and how to 
evolve a sound program. The basic needs of the 
individual child are still poorly defined and un- 
derstood, for while much is written and said in 
general terms, the material frequently only 
reaches those parents who least need the instruc- 
tion. Education of great value is being done 
through the Community Health Infant Welfare 
Stations, the Parent-Teacher Associations, etc., 
and by the pediatrician, but large gaps exist 
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where ignorance of the child’s emotional needs 
and welfare prevail. In addition to parental edu- 
cational courses, greater emphasis in child care 
as part of the high-school curriculum offers a 
medium of education that should be considered 
for laying a foundation for child care for the 
next generation. 


Difficulties in Modifying Parental Attitude 


Children whose rebellions grow from the neu- 
rotic reaction of one or both parents present the 
greatest challenge and the most difficulties, for 
there is a direct responsibility of offering con- 
structive interpretation to the child, and at the 
same time attempting to modify tensions within 
the family. Such incidents call for caution by the 
case worker, for it is easy to assume an authori- 
tative role and to identify himself on the side of 
the parent, whose decisions should be more valid 
than the child’s because he is an adult. Even 
workers of considerable experience fall into this 
error because the demands of a heavy case load 
breed impatience toward the child who may be 
resistive to the worker’s instructions. These im- 
pulsive reactions by social workers explain many 
of the disappointing results of our social service 
effort. It may seem inappropriate that such a 
generally accepted fundamental point of case 
work should be mentioned here, but it may so 
easily be overlooked by a busy social worker and 
with such devastating effects that it is worthy 
of frequent reiteration. 

Unless one is dealing with very young chil- 
dren, there is usually little one can do in modify- 
ing fundamental parental attitudes toward disci- 
pline, unless there is time to do an extensive 
piece of re-education. Superficial attempts may 
remove some of the more glaring inconsistencies 
of the regime, but fail to reach the more deeply 
placed sources of friction. Parental mismanage- 
ment of discipline and intolerance for the child’s 
ideas that are at variance with those of the par- 
ent, may be the result of ignorance and may be 
modifiable. When rigidity is felt to be good train- 
ing for the child, modification is more difficult to 
achieve. Parental expectations too high for the 
child to reach easily may lead to discouragement 
and a sense of futility in the child that ends in 
rebellion. Analysis of the total situation by a 
skillful advisor can do much to correct this bal- 
ance between expectation and conformance. On 
the other hand, for an adolescent faced with lack 
of parental understanding and inability to mod- 
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ify their regime, best results are often gained by 
offering guidance and sponsorship independent 
of the home. Avoidance of an authoritative role 
is essential in such circumstances, lest it dupli- 
cate the setting that the child is striving to es- 
cape. Friendly acceptance of the child as he is, 
with a minimum of criticism, will go far in the 
rehabilitation of the rebellious, assertive young- 
ster with modification of waywardness a fre- 
quent accompaniment. 

The philosophy toward discipline is still most 
variable, ranging from extreme laxity and futil- 
ity to the harshness of a century ago. While it 
may be changed eventually by the slow process 
of mass education, now it can only be brought 
about by education of the individual and his fam- 
ily who are floundering in a chaos of misunder- 
standing. The magnitude of the problem and the 
scarcity of trained people to undertake to change 
individual attitudes loom as an insurmountable 
barrier, and yet it is probably the best means at 
hand at present. Basic ideals for personality 
development may be laid down as part of the 
educational program. It is difficult, nevertheless, 
for the individual to accept these and to adapt 
them to his own milieu. Each individual, when 
he arrives at maturity, is a complex mixture of 
reactions conditioned by his own life experiences 
ready to be passed along to the next generation 
when parenthood is achieved. In dealing with 
parents there is the perennial hope that their pat- 
terns may be altered and improved, and the dis- 
ruptive elements removed. It is a worthy ambi- 
tion, even if changes of basic qualities can only 
seldom be attained. Where the troublesome fac- 
tors are unconscious or unrecognized, bringing 
them to attention on a conscious level may create 
sufficient guilt that an effort is made at control. 
Where ignorance and perplexity are dominant, 
education for a better method of control may be 
effective, or where the malconformance is the re- 
sult of repressed hostilities and aggressiveness, 
the opportunity to find an emotional safety valve 
in a willing listener and wise counsellor may ease 
the situation. 


Necessity for Better Understanding 
of Emotional Needs 


The child who channels his dissatisfactions 
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in the home into neurotic complaints with nev. 
rotic manifestations requires more thorough in. 
vestigation and analysis than the average social 
worker has time or experience to undertake. The 
superficiality of our case-working methods to 
date with this group has been thrown into bold 
relief by the frequency with which psychiatric 
problems have been encountered in the military 
induction examinations and the similar casual. 
ties in the armed services. The mounting seri- 
ousness of this problem indicates that drastic re. 
orientation of our methods of evaluating the 
mental health of children must occur in the post- 
war period. Thoroughly trained workers in 
greater numbers in every field of personnel work 
will be essential, so that the enormous case loads 
that make much social work a futile gesture will 
no longer be tolerated. The responsibility for 
the development belongs to no specific group, but 
must be a cooperative effort of all in creating 
better understanding of the emotional needs of 
the growing child from birth to maturity. Lead- 
ership in this educational program must come 
from those already in the field who have learned 
from bitter experience the limitations of present 
facilities. Education must cover every angle of 
child care—physical, intellectual, and emotional 
—within the home, the school, and the commv- 
nity. 

In the period between the two world wars 
great strides were made in improving physical 
health and providing for the intellectual needs of 
the individual child. While there has been a grow- 
ing awareness of failure to provide adequately 
for the emotional requirements of children prior 
to this war, the impact of war has crystallized 
the necessity for added facilities. The wave of 
delinquency in the juvenile group, and the psy- 
chiatric casualties appearing under the stress of 
war conditions, indicate specific national needs. 
Much has been said of the need of better disci- 
pline within the home and community. This is 
but a small part of a more general problem that 
can only be solved by a unified cooperative effort 
on a more intensified level than has ever been at- 
tempted heretofore. Better understanding of the 
emotional needs of children in a democracy will 
automatically raise the quality of discipline as 
part of the child’s preparation for healthy living. 
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Wartime Needs of Children and 
Federal Responsibility 


By JUSTINE WISE POLIER 
Justice, Domestic Relations Court, New York City 


N discussing the problem of juvenile delin- 

quency in wartime I believe it is important 

to recognize the kind of children who appear in 

children’s courts and also the problems of chil- 

dren who, though not brought into court, are be- 

coming maladjusted through the new pressures 
of wartime conditions. 

Facts and figures from the last war and from 
other countries which entered this war before 
we did, provided ample warning that additional 
services to children become an essential war serv- 
ice if a country does not wish to see the lives of 
its children permanently twisted and their future 
usefulness as citizens impaired. We have, there- 
fore, no right to be surprised that, while the vast 
majority of American children and American 
parents are doing a good job, more children are 
getting into difficulty and more parents are doing 
aless adequate one than in peacetime years. Re- 
gardless of figures or percentages there is enough 
of a problem to demand clear, honest thinking 
and constructive action. 

In wartime serious delinquency, acts of vio- 
lence, and sex offenses by children increase sub- 
stantially and minor delinquencies and situations 
of neglect, in large part attributable to economic 
causes, decrease. Reports from State correctional 
schools in various parts of the country, to which 
children who have become involved in serious de- 
linquency are committed by our courts, will show 
that this situation has arisen in this country and 
is taxing such institutions beyond their present 
capacity. The New York State Training School 
for Boys suspended all admissions several months 
ago with the statement that “the institution has 
become crowded, and suitable care, training and 
discipline cannot be given to additional boys at 
the present time.” The local communities have 
as a rule no other facilities for meeting this State 
function. As a result through the children’s courts 
they are forced to choose between sending chil- 
dren in need of such care to inadequate tempo- 
rary shelters or jails for prolonged periods or re- 
turning them, despite the likelihood of further 
Serious delinquency, to the community where 


there is little probability of rehabilitation. Also, 
private institutions for both neglected and delin- 
quent children frequently are so filled to capacity 
at the present time that the selection of institu- 
tional care when absolutely necessary has be- 
come, to a large extent, the process of discover- 
ing what institution, if any, has a vacancy. In 
addition, clinical facilities for physical and psy- 
chiatric treatment, or even the diagnosis of chil- 
dren, are so strained that long waits occur even 
in the most critical situations. 


The Background and Incidence of Delinquency 


In discussing delinquent children it is im- 
portant to realize that many adolescents in this 
country today are truly children of the depres- 
sion. Their earliest years were spent in homes 
in which fathers, mothers, older sisters, and 
brothers could not find work, and in which there 
were years of oppressive insecurity and discour- 
agement. The capacity of children to live through 
such experience and adjust well in a high propor- 
tion of cases is one of the hopeful signs of basic 
strength and health in this country. However, 
we know that such conditions bear down heavily 
on children and that when additional burdens are 
added, healthy adjustment cannot be expected. 

Some years ago I analyzed the background of 
541 children brought into Children’s Court. Of 
these 70 per cent came from families dependent 
on public welfare or without any regular source 
of income. Of this same group only 135, or 25 
per cent, were living at home with both parents, 
7 per cent came from homes in which one parent 
was mentally ill, and 27 per cent came from 
homes in which the whereabouts of one or both 
parents was unknown. 

Today the economic situation is improved in 
most homes, but children who have grown up 
under the double burden of economic and emo- 
tional insecurity are being exposed to new and 
additional burdens directly traceable to the war 
situation. More of these children need help and 
service, and this is true in communities through- 
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out the country. The need is not limited to what 
we call “boom” towns. 

Even for the months before Pearl Harbor the 
reports from 498 children’s courts show that ju- 
venile delinquency was already on the increase. 
The increase reported by those courts was 6 per 
cent in 1941 as compared to 1940. For 1942 re- 
ports from 71 courts covering areas of 100,000 
population and over showed a 20 per cent increase 
over 1940. Preliminary figures and reports on 
the situation for 1943 indicate that the curve 
continues to rise and rise seriously. In New York 
City the number of children brought to court 
charged with delinquency increased 50 per cent 
in 1943 as compared to 1941, our last peacetime 
year, thus reversing the previous decade’s down- 
ward trend. 

Some officials have taken the position that 
such figures or statistics are misleading. The ar- 
guments are many, though, to the writer, not 
convincing. What is more convincing than any 
figures is the day-to-day experience in Children’s 
Court where one faces the full impact of what is 
happening to children under the pressure of war 
and sees how little the community has to offer to 
help these children, even in such a city as New 
York which stands high in its achievements on 
behalf of children. We are faced not only with 
more children numerically, but also with more 
children with greater problems, with more chil- 
dren who have become involved in seriously anti- 
social conduct—delinquency—crime. 

To meet these added problems we find reduced 
facilities and staffs. The temporary shelters are 
crowded. Probation officers, directed to make 
social investigations, are overworked; hospital 
and clinic facilities for medical, psychological, 
and psychiatric diagnostic work-ups are tied up 
for weeks ahead; foster home and institutional 
facilities for children who should be removed 
from home are frequently not available. 


Factors Contributing to Maladjustment 


In the light of this situation it is important 
that there be a full examination of the facts with 
a view to developing ways and means for pro- 
viding measures that may not only check the in- 
crease but provide services needed by the chil- 
dren of this country in wartime. 

Special factors that must contribute inevita- 
bly to the maladjustment or delinquency of chil- 
dren should be kept in mind so that the steps 
taken may be geared to meet new needs or old 
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ones that have achieved new proportions. We 
will agree that the heritage of all children should 
include the love and protection of parents, fam- 
ily security, and orderly community life. Today, 
imposed on the pre-existing shortcomings, there 
are new factors that threaten these three basic 
requirements. 

Fathers are in the army or in war plants far 
from home; mothers are working outside their 
homes to an extent never known before; older 
brothers are away in the armed services; older 
sisters are working; for adolescents, school too 
often has become an enforced requirement until 
they can get working papers or join the armed 
services; children held back in depression days 
are now pressed forward to accept adult respon- 
sibilities; there is a vague but too general sense 
of uncertainty and insecurity about what is going 
to happen when the war is over. These factors 
adversely affect children everywhere. 

In “boom” towns there are also the obvious 
and terrible conditions of insufficient school, 
health, and housing facilities. In some commvu- 
nities, the location of a new camp brings addi- 
tional problems; others that have mushroomed 
in growth have practically no community re 
sources or facilities to meet their new problems; 
and still others too often feel that community 
services in wartime cannot be enlarged but even 
must be curtailed. It has taken months for the 
tragic consequences of this policy to force recon- 
sideration. In almost all localities plans and pro- 
grams involving construction have been suspend- 
ed by reason of what were regarded as essential 
military needs. 


A Program to Provide Needed Services 


The increase in delinquency in all parts of 
the country is no indictment of American chil- 
dren. It means that our children like children in 
other countries are subject to and react to the 
additional pressures of wartime conditions and 
uncertainties. It means that every community, 
every State, and, in my opinion, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to muster its resources 
and provide services needed to sustain the phys- 
ical and mental health of all our children. The 
problem is national in scope. 

If that is true, the question is where and how 
should the Federal Government give assistance. 
In my opinion there are many answers: 

1. Where there has been a sharp reversal of 
a previous downward trend or a substantial in- 
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crease in delinquency since the war, the Federal 
Government should provide grants-in-aid to help 
meet the cost of the needed additional services. 

2. Where a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of working mothers has created the need for 
providing supervision of leisure-time activities, 
the local communities through grants-in-aid 
should be encouraged to open the public school 
buildings for this purpose. I intentionally say 
working mothers, and not only those mothers 
employed in war plants or essential civilian in- 
dustries, because the children of a mother who 
previously did not work but has entered some 
unskilled job to release a man for war work or 
war service are just as much in need of such care 
as the children of women who work in war plants. 

8. Where out-of-State runaways are found in 
substantial number, the United States Public 
Health Service should be given authorization and 
the means with which to provide medical exam- 
inations and treatment before a child is returned 
home. 

4. Where children migrate from one State to 
another or one section of the country to another 
and are not prepared to adjust in the local 
schools, the Federal Goverment should provide 
the means for proper classification and special 
work. 

As a condition to receive such assistance a 
community should be required to show that it 
is ready to do at least as much for its children 
as it was doing before the war started. To the ex- 
tent that the community cannot meet the addi- 
tional burden imposed by wartime conditions, 
it should be permitted to turn to the Federal 
Government for aid. 

The Children’s Bureau could render a note- 
worthy service if it were authorized to set up a 
few key demonstration centers to show what can 
be done to help children ride out the problems 
imposed by wartime conditions. Two might be 
established in “boom’’ towns; two, in large indus- 
trial centers where delinquency has increased 
substantially despite the absence of a sharp in- 
crease in war plants or new population; and two, 
in communities near army camps where special 
problems have arisen. Incidentally, the deferment 
of men trained for special kinds of work with 
children, for whom replacements cannot be se- 
cured during the war, should be carefully recon- 
sidered, 

The Lanham Act should be so amended and 
administered as to make funds available to meet, 
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to the extent that they result from the war, the 
more urgent needs of all the children in this coun- 
try. The areas in which Lanham Act funds, at 
present, may be used for children are defined on 
the basis of whether or not there is a labor short- 
age and the extent to which women are needed in 
industry. As a result, while substantial benefits 
have been derived by some children, the legisla- 
tion is not directed to and utterly fails to meet a 
considerable share of the needs of children pro- 
duced by the pressures of war. The primary ac- 
complishment of the Federal Works Administra- 
tion’s management and disposition of the funds 
made available through this Act has been to en- 
able women to work when acute labor shortages 
exist and to reduce the reasons for absenteeism 
and high turnover. Of secondary consideration 
has been the problem of meeting those needs of 
children which have inevitably resulted from 
their mothers’ absence from the home. 

Whether because of the legislative restric- 
tions by Congress or the interpretation by the 
administrators of the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration of their jurisdiction, there is evidence 
that the conception of what constitutes “war- 
time” needs of children is becoming more con- 
fined and recognition of the vast increase in the 
community needs for children more limited. The 
fact that, contrary to the trend of a decade, delin- 
quency has sharply increased—even to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent over the last peacetime year— 
still is not regarded as a situation presenting a 
wartime need which justified Federal aid under 
the Lanham Act. Although, in those areas where 
there is an acute labor shortage in war industries, 
the administration is prone to be more liberal in 
its interpretation as to what children are eligible, 
still the emphasis usually is placed on whether 
the working mother is employed in a war or es- 
sential industry rather than on the needs of the 
children, or what is happening to the children, in 
the community. For example, where a father has 
deserted and a mother is ill, the childern are not 
eligible for day-care under the Lanham Act. 
Where a mother ceases work temporarily because 
of the strain of a 10-hour day in a war plant plus 
her household duties, her children must be re- 
moved from the Lanham Act-supported day-care 
center until she returns to work, although this 
may prolong her absence and adversely affect her 
children. 

Another pressing need of children of working 
mothers that has not been met is the need for 
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foster day-care. There is at present no provision 
in either the Federal or State law for such care. 
It is badly needed for children under two years 
of age, for children who do not adjust well to 
group care, and for children too far removed from 
an appropriate day-care center. The failure to 
provide this type of care has led to exorbitant 
charges—frequently $10 from Monday to Friday 
in addition to milk—that the working mother 
often cannot and should not be expected to meet 
without help. It also has inevitably led to the 
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“parking” of such children with relatives and 
neighbors regardless of whether they can pro. 
vide suitable care. 

If total war and united war effort really mean 
that all able-bodied adults must be in the army 
or in essential war services, we must recognize 
that children everywhere are being, or will be, 
deeply affected by these dislocations and that the 
Federal Government through Congress must 
meet its obligations to America’s children on a 
far broader basis than it has in the past. 


The Training School Chaplain as Counsellor 


By THE REVEREND RALPH D. BONACKER 
Chaplain, Norton Memorial Infirmary, Louisville, Ky. 


EN the writer was chaplain at the New 
York State Training School for Boys at 
Warwick, N. Y., boys were frequently referred 
to him for “sponsorship.” This term was used to 
indicate a personal relationship—usually more 
intimate than would normally develop—between 
a staff member and a boy, and intended as an aid 
in the treatment of the boy’s problems. 
Aims in Counselling 
For the chaplain this was primarily a coun- 
selling relationship in the broadest sense of the 
term; that is, it involved (a) “advising” or “help- 
ing” the boy with specific problems of institu- 
tional and community adjustment and (b) at- 
tempting to give the boy greater emotional se- 
curity and capacity for expressing and satisfying 
his inner drives or impulses. Put in another way, 
we can say the role of the counsellor is to give 


the boy greater understanding of and a better. 


adjustment to (a) his environment and (b) his 
own personality needs. Perhaps a few illustra- 
tions will clarify the sponsor’s function and dif- 
ferentiate the two types of problems. 


a. The boy and his environment—Robert T. 
told the chaplain that he was dissatisfied with his 
all-day school assignment and would like to get 
into a vocational shop. He was almost 16 and did 
not plan to return to school because his family 
needed his support and besides, he did not like 
academic work. The record indicated that Bob 
had mechanical aptitude with above-average in- 
telligence and probably could make a fine record 
in the shop he requested. After a conference with 


the educational director, it was considered wise 
to try him out in the new assignment. He is mak- 
ing good there, seems happier, and is preparing 
himself more adequately for the problems he will 
face when he is paroled. 

Another case is that of James R. who came to 
the chaplain complaining that he could not get 
along with his cottage father, that the man 
“picked” on him, and that he would like to have 
his cottage changed. Careful study of the prob- 
lem indicated that there was some basis for the 
boy’s complaint, that there actually existed what 
is sometimes called a “clash of personalities,” 
and that it would improve the situation for every 
body to try the boy in another cottage. 


b. The boy and his own personality needs— 
Obviously, this second problem suggests some 
personality defect in the boy which led to the so- 
called clash of personalities. Changing the boy’s 
cottage may not really improve his adjustment 
to cottage life nor his adjustment to other repre- 
sentatives of authority with whom he will have 
contacts in later life. Changing the environment 
in this case leaves a second aspect of the problem 
unsolved. James has yet to learn how to handle 
the impulses within himself which are stimulated 
by the presence of a male-authority person. 

A similar problem was presented by Thomas 
R. who, in his first contact with the chaplain, 
said, “I guess I’m what you would call an athe- 
ist.” This appeared to be an expression of his 
antagonism toward his own father—a strictly 
religious man, The tension which this had cre- 
ated in him no doubt was largely responsible for 
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the acts of delinquency which led to his commit- 
ment. During his period of training he devel- 
oped strong antipathies to two persons—a cot- 
tage father and the principal of our academic 
school. Through an understanding relationship 
the boy was helped to handle these hostile im- 
pulses more constructively, and they actually 
were greatly reduced in intensity. Upon his re- 
turn to the community, however, Tom immedi- 
ately came into conflict with and developed a 
strong hatred for his public school principal. 
During this short period of emotional stress the 
chaplain saw him as often as possible, and the 
insight derived from the intelligent handling of 
that one disturbance was a large contributing 
factor in the increase of inner satisfaction, the 
decrease of environmental conflict, and the boy’s 
subsequent adjustment. Although his prognosis 
was not considered too favorable at the time of 
his release from the Training School, Tom seems 
to be making a good community adjustment and 
is certainly a much happier individual. 

A detailed account of how these deeper per- 
sonality problems can sometimes be met is ob- 
viously a subject requiring considerable elabo- 
ration. The remainder of this article deals with 
various aspects of problems the chaplain faces 
as a counsellor and therapist. 


The Chaplain’s Nonpunitive Role 


The chaplain, as an individual, should be free 
of any disciplinary or coercive function. Not once 
in the writer’s 16 months in the institution did 
he submit a “discipline report’ on a boy; not once 
was it necessary to use physical force or the 
threat of it to secure satisfactory cooperation 
from the boys. This is primarily because of his 
privileged position as chaplain in the institution, 
and it is to the credit of the administration that 
it sensed the importance of such a role for the 
“pe and permitted him such liberty to ful- 

it. 

The chaplain need not, in any important 
Sense, represent either the law and the courts 
which made the boy leave his home and his 
friends, or the institution and its staff which 
keep the boy from going back to his normal and 
desired associations. Try as hard as we will to 
make our boys think of their commitment to and 
stay in the Training School as helpful and not 
punitive, we invariably fall short — sometimes 
more, sometimes less — of that goal. Every boy 
with whom the chaplain has had intimate deal- 
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ings has shown some feeling of frustration and 
resentment at his commitment and at the re- 
strictions necessarily imposed upon group life in 
this type of institution. 

In the counselling or therapeutic relationship 
this nondisciplinary, nonpunitive, nonrepressive 
role is of inestimable importance. The function 
of the psychotherapist is to bring all impulses 
into consciousness where the ego can face them, 
integrate them, and direct them into healthful, 
constructive channels. Similarly the function of 
the chaplain as spiritual advisor is to help the 
individual become aware of all his psychic and 
spiritual energies, to bring them into harmony 
and express them in the fullness of Christian 
character. When the counselling relationship is 
free of all fear of punishment, deprivation, or 
loss of love, the chaplain has a unique opportu- 
nity to do effective individual work with boys who 
are in deep conflict and who need therapy. 

Occasionally the recognition of the impor- 
tance of this unique relationship has resulted in 
the appointment of a dual sponsorship for a boy: 
one sponsor (usually a clinic worker), dealing 
with the boy’s external problems such as assign- 
ments and special privileges; and the chaplain, 
helping the boy solve his inner problems without 
such concerns as “How can I say or do the right 
thing in order to get the assignments and privi- 
leges that I want?” This latter kind of relation- 
ship makes possible a more honest, relaxed, and 
uninhibited consideration of a boy’s problems by 
himself and the chaplain. For the same reason 
the Catholic tradition has insisted upon the ab- 
solute secrecy of the Confessional—it assures the 
confessor that an honest and complete confession 
will result in no personal loss in his relationships 
outside of the Confessional itself. This assurance 
makes possible greater freedom, honesty, and 
thoroughness in the processes of self-examina- 
tion and confession. Similarly, the chaplain’s 
comparative isolation from the disciplinary and 
punitive aspects of the institution are a tremen- 
dous asset in his role as spiritual advisor or ther- 
apist. 


The Chaplain as the Representative 
of Conscience 


The church is regarded as the custodian of 
moral standards, social and individual, by the 
community and by itself. It acts as the conscience 
of society and the minister is a symbol of the 
moral life. This role of the minister as a repre- 
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sentative of conscience is one which the chaplain 
must understand if he is to deal intelligently and 
constructively with the problems of his boys. In 
the institution the chaplain has the great advan- 
tage of being a nondisciplinary officer, but in the 
pattern of our culture he is a representative of 
conscience and morality which almost invariably 
involve repression and punishment. Therefore, 
the chaplain should not be surprised when a boy 
shows an initial hesitance in discussing his de- 
linquencies with relaxed frankness. Why should 
a youth risk criticism and condemnation from a 
stranger whom he knows only as a representative 
of a punitive and repressive morality? It is be- 
cause of this cultural pattern that the nondisci- 
plinary role of the chaplain in the institution is 
important as a counter-balance. 

The training school chaplain deals with in- 
dividuals whose problems are fundamentally and 
recognizably moral. His boys have violated the 
standards of the community. Their illness is pri- 
marily moral. For some reason they have lacked 
moral restraint or their immoral impulses have 
been abnormally strong. The chaplain, of all peo- 
ple, should be an expert in problems of moral 
life, and therefore is the logical person to deal 
with them. Besides, he is a symbol, through his 
own attitudes and behavior, of morality. The 
boys recognize these things. A choir-boy stops 
the chaplain to ask, “Can I ask you a question?” 
When they get off alone, he says in his own lan- 
guage, that some of the fellows want to know if 
it is a sin to masturbate. Another boy, in the mid- 
dle of a game of pool, asks, “Why do some minis- 
ters think you should never have a good time and 
others play pool and ping-pong and enjoy life?” 
Clearly, these boys look to the chaplain for ad- 
vice and example in moral matters. 


The Chaplain as a Therapist 


There are fundamentally two directions which 
the chaplain as a counsellor can take in helping 
delinquent boys adjust to the moral demands of 
the community. He can either strengthen their 
inner moral restraints or he can reduce the in- 
tensity of their antisocial urges. A consideration 
of the personality make-up of the boy will deter- 
mine which direction his treatment will take in 
any given case. If the boy has failed to develop 
inner restraints, the chaplain should endeavor to 
make that boy want to adopt adequate standards. 
On the other hand, a boy may have extremely 
high standards, and his delinquent acts may rep- 
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resent an unconscious rebellion against the ri- 
gidity of those standards. In this case the chap. 
lain may be helpful by allowing the boy greater 
freedom and fewer moral restraints, thus reduc. 
ing the need for rebellion and the tension which 
led to delinquency. The treatment in these two 
types of delinquency is in some sense almost the 
opposite in one case from the other—and it takes 
great insight and objectivity for the chaplain to 
deal with both types constructively. Let us look 
at some examples. 


1. A boy with a weak conscience—Arthur L. 
was a 14-year-old boy whose parents separated 
when he was three. He then lived with his moth- 
er, who worked outside the home and was unable 
to give him adequate supervision. Arthur spent 
much of his childhood on the streets with an old- 
er cousin who was aggressive and delinquent and 
who preceded him in commitment to the Train- 
ing School. Besides, there were two street acci- 
dents which necessitated lengthy periods of 
hospitalization, during which the boy received 
excessive attention from his mother, relatives, 
friends, and hospital personnel. At the time of 
his commitment he was mildly aggressive, im- 
pulsive, boastful, demanding, and extremely ego- 
centric. His offense was stealing from a store an 
article of clothing which he wanted for himself. 
His behavior in the Training School indicated 
complete indifference to the rights of others and 
excessive demands (plus some scheming) to get 
what he wanted. Clearly, here was a boy lacking 
in moral restraints—with plenty of reasons why. 
There was no father from whom he could acquire 
an acceptable pattern of behavior; the mother 
was too busy to hold him consistently to any 
standards; and an older boy who was admired 
as a perfect masculine specimen set him an ex- 
ample in delinquency. Excessive indulgence dur- 
ing hospitalization led to the expectation of ready 
satisfaction of personal desires and whims and a 
total incapacity to accept their denial. The chap- 
lain’s approach in this case has been to under- 
stand the boy’s needs, but to hold him consistent- 
ly to high standards in his work and in his rela- 
tions with other boys. The boy has been rewarded 
for progress, but privileges have been withheld 
for signs of excessive aggressiveness or personal 
aggrandizement. Firm, but understanding, treat- 
ment has been the prescription. This boy’s prob- 
lems were extremely difficult; and although 
there are occasional signs of growth, the chaplain 
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doubts that his contact with the boy has been in- 
tensive enough to hope for permanent change. 
This is a clear case, however, where the need was 
for a strengthening of moral standards. 


2. A boy with a too rigid conscience—William 
§. presented a different picture and a totally dif- 
ferent treatment plan was necessary. He grew 
up in a strictly religious home where moral stand- 
ards were rigid and where religious observances 
were sternly obligatory. His parents were agreed 
in their religious and moral attitudes. William 
himself, during his commitment period, described 
his delinquent acts as motivated by a need to 
“break a tension.” He was finally committed, at 
the age of 15, to the Training School for a clev- 
erly executed theft of considerable money from 
the business house where he had temporary sum- 
mer employment. The discovery of his involve- 
ment was a great surprise to his employer. Dur- 
ing Bill’s first interview with the chaplain, he 
expressed his disdain for religion, and in later 
interviews boasted of his knowledge of locks and 
of his skill in former delinquencies. In addition 
there were interviews in which strong hostilities 
and resentments came out. Finally, he asserted 
to the chaplain, “I don’t think I have a con- 
science.” 

With calculating skill the boy earned an ex- 
ceptionally early release from the Training 
School, and the chaplain followed him closely 
through his parole period. It has been interest- 
ing to observe the results in greater understand- 
ing of himself and in decreased aggressiveness 
and hostility after the chaplain has allowed him 
(and in some instances encouraged him) to ex- 
press these feelings in interview situations. In 
the last interview he referred to a quotation to 
this effect : “Life is short, and if I can spend it in 
making others happy, I shall be satisfied.” He 
then said, “You know, I think there’s something 
in that—and I guess you do, too.” This partic- 
ular case is worth much lengthier consideration, 
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but perhaps this presentation is sufficient to il- 
lustrate our point. The chaplain’s primary ob- 
jective has been to decrease the strength of re- 
pressive moral and religious feelings and thus to 
decrease the need to rebel against them. A sec- 
ondary objective has been to offer some outlet in 
interview situations for aggressive and rebel- 
lious impulses so that the tension created by the 
conflict within the boy would be reduced, and he 
could function in a constructive manner. What 
might have been considered an encouragement 
of “immoral” thoughts and feelings has resulted 
in a decrease of antisocial impulses and finally, 
in a really constructive moral and religious at- 
titude. Despite considerable misgivings on the 
part of Training School officials at the time of 
release, the boy has made an excellent parole ad- 
justment. 


Conclusion 


The importance of the chaplain’s place in the 
Training School program cannot be overempha- 
sized. Frequently he may be the only person, 
associated with the institution and yet apart 
from it, with whom the boy can establish a close, 
personal relationship and find enough security 
and acceptance to discuss his real problems, The 
chaplain’s responsibility, therefore, is great since 
he must be keenly aware of each boy’s personal- 
ity make-up and ready to give the type of assist- 
ance and guidance which will help the boy achieve 
a satisfying socially acceptable adjustment. 

Fortunately, the chaplain, if his role is care- 
fully developed, can divorce himself from the 
punitive aspects of institutional life more suc- 
cessfully than any other staff member. He can, 
both in his relationships with individual boys 
and in the group activities of the chapel, concern 
himself almost exclusively with the positive, cre- 
ative, and expressive, and push into the dim 
background the negative, punitive, and repres- 
sive. 


INCE the delinquent tends to project his own conflicts upon his environ- 
ment, the social environment seems to him more than normally harsh 

and depriving, so that in treatment he needs often more rather than less 
acceptance, more rather than less tolerance, more help in meeting reality 


and creating more favorable environments, and less personal authority 
than the average client. 


—GORDON HAMILTON 
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The Role of the Layman in Welfare Service 


By LLoypD V. BALLARD 
Head, Department of Economics and Sociology, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


MERICANS have an intemperate faith in 
organization and legislation. Whenever a 
perplexing community problem develops to the 
point where a significant number of people be- 
come aroused, a meeting is held, the situation is 
reviewed, and a committee is appointed to bring 
in recommendations. An organization is usually 
set up to deal with the problems involved, a con- 
stitution is adopted, a board of directors is se- 
lected, officers are chosen, and permanent com- 
mittees are charged with specific responsibilities. 
An agency has been created, and lo! the matter 
has been disposed of. Those who have been con- 
cerned about the situation return to their usual 
activities satisfied that they have fully performed 
their civic duty. 

If the problem has more than local impor- 
tance, however, further steps are taken. Efforts 
are made to interest citizens in other commu- 
nities ; district and State-wide meetings are plan- 
ned; an appropriate organization is developed; 
legislative, finance, and publicity committees are 
appointed ; a bill is drafted ; large delegations are 
persuaded to attend hearings; pressures are ap- 
plied to unconverted law-makers; and, if possible, 
the governor’s endorsement is secured. Eventu- 
ally the bill becomes a law and a governmental 
department becomes quiescent or disbands con- 
vinced that the situation has been met. 


Financial Support Alone Is Not Enough 


Laymen are especially gratified if they have 
made substantial provision for financing a wel- 
fare agency and for staffing it with professionally 
trained persons. It is assumed that a competent 
staff with adequate funds will be equipped to deal 
with its problems effectively; hence, the inter- 
ested citizens are confident that the situation 
need occasion them no further worry. Moreover, 
they are sometimes given to understand that, in 
due course of time, the perplexing problem will 
be so completely solved that the agency or de- 
partment itself may be discontinued. In fact, the 
staff of professionally trained persons often en- 
courages laymen in such dangerous optimism. 
They also make it clear to the layman that he 
lacks the special training which participation in 
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the service-function of the agency requires, and 
he is thus remitted to the role of money-raiser 
and cheerleader for the agency and its staff. 
As the welfare agency struggles with the 
various aspects of its functions, it soon discovers 
that the number of its clients increases rather 
than decreases. More than this, new services are 
needed as clients face new situations or develop 
new problems. Additions to the staff must be 
made if the program is to be expanded. Eager to 
justify the funds appropriated, impressive re- 
ports are made to the board of the agency with 
special emphasis on the needs which the staff has 
not been able to meet. The board, pleased with 
the apparent importance of the agency, applauds 
the staff, aproves the expansion of its services, 
and proceeds to secure the additional sums 
needed to provide the expanded services. 
With fine enthusiasm the board and the staff 
continue to develop both the primary and the re- 
lated services. Often, however, little considera- 
tion is given to the duplication of services ren- 
dered by other agencies or to welfare areas in 
which no agency is supplying needed services. 
Usually the welfare agencies of a given commv- 
nity develop independently of each other. Each 
applies itself diligently to its special tasks; each 
believes profoundly in its objectives and in the 
fundamental need for the services it renders. 
Welfare agencies, however, frequently fail to see 
their activities as parts—essential parts—of a 
larger whole, namely, the community which has 
called them into being and which supports them. 
As a result welfare work and welfare work- 
ers have experienced a serious loss of status. 
Failure of a social agency or a welfare depart- 
ment to coordinate its services with those of oth- 
er agencies and departments and refusal to merge 
its activities into the community composite can 


_only bring loss of prestige—especially when such 


agencies indulge in professional jealousies, in 
competition for “cases,” in efforts to discredit 
work of other agencies, and similar practices. In- 
deed, when welfare agencies have resorted to 
such tactics, some communities have been divided 
into a number of hostile camps. In the end, of 
course, the welfare worker and his agency reap 
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a harvest of disgust from the laymen who have 
supported them. In such situations the agency 
and “the trained personnel” may have assisted 
in the solution of certain special problems, but 
they have presented the laymen with a larger 
problem, namely, that of professional competi- 
tion of a cut-throat variety. 


The Need for Active Participation 


To correct this situation it appears that the 
layman must again become an active participant 
in the activities of the various welfare projects 
initiated. This does not suggest that untrained 
persons assume functions which professionals 
now are performing. The skilled services of spe- 
cialists are required increasingly as social prob- 
lems become more involved and hence more dif- 
ficult. What is proposed, however, is a restate- 
ment of the roles of the layman who is genuinely 
interested in welfare work. It is possible that 
welfare agencies have discarded an important 
social resource when they retired the interested 
citizen to the sidelines of social-service activities. 

First, it is the layman’s primary role, of 
course, to provide the support necessary to the 
effective functioning of welfare agencies. The 


layman, either as taxpayer or as philanthropist, 
eventually finances all juvenile courts, probation 
officers, law-enforcement officials, child-guidance 
clinics, recreation programs, family-welfare and 
counselling services, parks and playgrounds, pub- 


lic-welfare departments, children’s workers, 
character-building agencies, public-health de- 
partments, visiting-nurse associations, and the 
like. These services never finance themselves. 
Adequate provision for them necessitates appro- 
priate city ordinances or enabling acts and ex- 
tensive organizational structures, which in turn 
require substantial funds, staffs of qualified per- 
sons, and sound procedures. Unless laymen are 
interested in these services and the problems 
Which they are designed to correct, appropria- 
tions will be forthcoming neither from the com- 
munity chest nor from the public treasury. 


His Part in Coordination of 
Community Services 


Second, since he supplies the funds and the 
Interest which supports welfare work, the lay- 
man is in a position to insist upon the coordina- 
tion of the services of the separate and independ- 
ent agencies in his community. No agency is 
all-sufficient in the effective handling of any so- 
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cial problem; nor are new agencies always nec- 
essary to what appear to be new problems. In the 
preventive treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
for example, new agencies are not usually indi- 
cated, but rather the effective coordination of 
existing services such as those provided by the 
schools, the police, the relief departments, the 
churches, and the courts. In certain cases, of 
course, medical, psychological, or psychiatric 
services are needed, but for the most part exist- 
ing agencies can be used very effectively. The 
coordination of these services not only saves the 
community the expense of maintaining a new 
agency, but it automatically provides for the 
clinical, rather than the single-agency, approach 
to perplexing social problems. 

To secure such a coordination of services is 
the unique function of councils of social agen- 
cies. By means of careful community studies of 
local conditions and local resources, by the pro- 
motion of group thinking and joint planning, by 
the discussion of appropriate procedures for im- 
proving the standards of welfare services, by 
developing public understanding and support of 
welfare agencies through the dissemination of 
accurate and significant information, and by pre- 
senting continuously a community—rather than 
an agency—point of view, these councils have 
not only eliminated serious duplications of serv- 
ices and the resulting civil war among the con- 
stituent agencies but have also filled in the gaps 
in the community’s range of welfare work and 
greatly increased the efficiency of the separate 
and independent agencies. 

In this connection it is significant that coun- 
cils of social agencies usually provide for lay par- 
ticipation. In fact, laymen appear to be more 
successful than trained persons in bringing about 
the coordination and integration of the services 
of welfare agencies and in developing coopera- 
tion between them. The intelligent and interested 
layman, who is a member of none of the boards 
of the constituent agencies, can occupy a unique 
position as a coordinator of, and an arbiter for, 
the welfare agencies in his community. So effec- 
tive have these local councils of social agencies 
become that State conferences increasingly are 
adopting similar procedures and techniques at 
the State level. 


Responsibility for Community Conditions 


Third, in dealing constructively with perplex- 
ing social situations the trained welfare worker 
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is often confronted with community conditions 
which contribute to, and greatly complicate, the 
problems involved ; such as, lax law enforcement, 
a low level of community standards, corruption 
in public office, indifference to community condi- 
tions, or a lack of necessary health and social 
services. Such conditions greatly reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of the welfare services rendered, yet 
there is little that the agency or the staff can, or 
should, do to correct them, because they are ob- 
viously the responsibility of the layman. He and 
he alone can rectify them. In so doing he partic- 
ipates significantly in the solution of local prob- 
lems. 

Finally, in the efforts to cope effectively with 
disturbing social problems, the layman plays an 
active role in the standards of behavior which 
he exemplifies. Prominent laymen set patterns 
of conduct for the rest of the community in such 
significant matters as obedience to traffic and 
other laws; honesty in tax returns and business 
practice; fairness in the treatment of employees; 
refusal to participate in bribery, corruption and 
“fixing”; and adherence to a moral social code. 
Younger people in particular copy the vices as 


well as (perhaps, rather than) the virtues of im- 
portant citizens. Laymen genuinely interested in 
local social problems often fail to realize the sig. 
nificance of this role, but its importance should 
not be overlooked. 


Conclusion 


A community is made up, for the most part, 
of laymen. When confronted with social prob- 
lems which threaten the social health of their 
community, they set up agencies whose function 
it is to restore and maintain the integrity of the 
community. In fact the objective of sound com- 
munity organization is a unity and a cohesion of 
diverse elements which gives a reasonable soli- 
darity. This means that welfare agencies, as well 
as others, cannot be maintained as exclusive and 
hence divisive interest groups. After all, welfare 
workers are the agents, not the overlords, of the 
laymen in dealing with perplexing social prob- 
lems. Full recognition of the strategic roles of 
the layman in welfare activities should, it would 
seem, restore him to more active participation in 
the activities of welfare agencies. 


Crime Causation--A Sociologist’s Viewpoint 


By WILLIAM E. CoLez, PH.D. 
Head, Department of Sociology, University of Tennessee 


T IS not easy to assess causes to any social 
phenomena, especially one as complicated as 
crime. It is the nature of most social problems 
such as war, crime, desertion, poverty, and de- 
pendency that, as a rule, they are the result of a 
multiplicity of factors. Because of this it is 
difficult for the social scientist to isolate specific 
causes and with scientific accuracy assign them 
as “the cause” of social problems; therefore, the 
sociologist, in discussing the origins of crime, 
prefers to use the term “causative factors” 
rather than “causes” or to emphasize the 
relationship between certain social conditions 
or forces and criminal behavior. 


The American Tradition for Law Violation 


This nation, early in its history, acquired a 
social tradition for law violation. Protests, legit- 
imate no doubt, were made against the British 
as we violated their laws and dumped British tea 


into Boston harbor with one hand and swindled 
the Indians with the other. The point is that very 
early in our history we became habituated to se- 
lecting the laws to which we desired to conform. 
As the frontier moved westward, we continued 
to choose the laws we wanted to obey and estab- 
lished on the ground, in many instances, rules 
and regulations to meet the needs of the moment. 
Such controls were frequently necessary because 
the people moved faster than did the law and the 
courts. 

There are areas in the nation today, where 
the frontier attitude toward law enforcement is 
strong, where there is wholesale violation of laws 
which do not have the support of the folkways 
and mores of the people whose behavior they 
are designed to control, and where law violation 
is justified by a peculiarly illogical brand of “in- 
alienable right,” “just cause,” frontier philos- 
ophy. 
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Delays in Justice 


We cannot, however, excuse our high crime 
rates on the basis of our frontier individualism. 
Canada has a frontier as new as ours but a much 
lower crime rate than ours. When we examine 
the machinery for administering justice in the 
two countries, we cannot but be impressed by 
the speed of Canadian justice as contrasted to 
the slowness of the criminal courts of our coun- 
try. So common are delays in our courts that it 
is almost a folk expression among criminal law- 
yers to remark that “one good delay in hand is 
worth two perjured witnesses in prospect.” 

Delays in bringing offenders to trial, post- 
ponements and the “wearing out” of cases over 
a period of months or years, encourages the crim- 
inal element to repeat crimes and to surround 
themselves with legal aid to protect them from 
arrests or from paying penalties for their of- 
fenses if and when they are brought to trial. Af- 
ter all, a speedy and effective law-enforcement 
system will reduce crime in any community. On 
the other hand, delays, postponements, continued 
cases, the “wearing out” of cases, unholy alli- 
ances between law-enforcement officers and polit- 
ical and legal protectors of criminals, nullify the 
effectiveness of the law and the machinery of 
justice. 

Prior to the present war, the legal profession 
was just beginning to recognize the fact that it 
must purge itself of its unholy practitioners and 
stem the tide of inadequately trained legal neo- 
phytes which seriously threaten the ethics and 
standards of the bar, as well as the respect for 
the legal profession in the public mind. This 
trend toward higher standards in the legal pro- 
fession should do much to improve the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice and thereby cut down 


one of the major encouragements to organized 
crime. 


The Nature of Our Society and Crime 


Again in the nature of our society, we detect 
reasons for the high American crime rate. Our 
society is materialistic in its value; our standard 
of living the highest in the world. We offer more 
to exploit and to steal than most other countries. 
We are young as the history of the world powers 
g0. Business is big and crime becomes big. We 
have great extremes in wealth and worldly goods. 
Every nation of the world has fed its people into 


1. Criminology, p. 288f. 
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our population, making our culture diverse and 
its character dynamic rather than static. 

Donald R. Taft sums up admirably the rela- 
tionship between the nature of the culture and 
crime in the following statement :1 


We may say that a culture which is dynamic, com- 
plex, materialistic, with inconsistencies between pre- 
cept and practice, with tendency to rate members in 
accordance with their group membership rather than 
their individual qualities, etc.; a culture which pro- 
duces slums, breathes the gang spirit, exploits the 
disadvantaged classes, represses wholly compelling 
drives, and tolerates behavior in economic and polit- 
ical fields approximating that which it also punishes 
as crime, so that it may be almost said that each of 
its members has his racket—such a culture with any 
given population components would seem liable to 
produce much crime. This we observe in America. 


Taft continues: 


Yet conditions usually favorable to cooperative 
attitudes existing in such a culture will protect many 
individuals from crime. Relative economic welfare; 
relative isolation from the most intense forms of com- 
petition; families which give their members secur- 
ity, adequacy and affection; association with other 
primary groups which give recognition on the basis 
of behavior approved by the general society; expos- 
ure to the least criminogenic newspapers, the better 
moving pictures and broadcasts, the least delinquent 
companions — these conditions will tend to prevent 
crime. 


As our society increases in complexity the 
laws and regulations controlling conduct in prac- 
tically every phase of life increase. This reaches 
a point where the State legislatures pass about 
15,000 laws each year. While only a small per 
cent are criminal laws, substantial numbers de- 
fine certain behavior as criminal or antisocial 
and the guilty are defined as such. 


Demography and Crime 

The composition, density, and class relation- 
ships within a population influence greatly the 
volume of crime that it will have. A homogene- 
ous population will have less crime than will a 
highly heterogeneous one composed of different 
racial, national, economic, and social classes. 

Rural communities, where the social con- 
trols of home, church, kinship groups, and other 
primary relationships and institutions are strong, 
usually will have less crime than a heterogene- 
ous, mobile population within which there exists 
a high degree of specialization of labor and in- 
terest, and keen competition in the attempt to 
satisfy primary needs and to fulfill one’s desire 
for status. If we add to these the psychic and the 
social isolation of individuals in urban commu- 
nities, the weakening hold of primary controls up- 
on individuals, plus the constant parade of a high 
standard of living on the one hand and demoral- 
izing poverty on the other, there is little reason 
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to question why the city contributes more to the 
volume of crime in ratio to population than does 
the country. The real wonder is that urban crime 
rates are not higher. 


Recreation and Crime 


From social research in the cities has come a 
constant stream of studies showing the contribu- 
tion of the slums, the depressed and blighted 
areas, to high juvenile- and adult-crime rates. 
Within these areas we see juvenile delinquency 
fade out in areas where there are supervised 
playgrounds and recreation, and pile up in areas 
where supervised recreation is not provided; 
thus we detect a positive relationship between 
high juvenile-offense rates and the absence of 
recreation. From the rural and urban slums grad- 
uate many of the young offenders who later fill 
the prisons. 

No phase of wartime or postwar will do more 
to eliminate crime than the development of 
wholesome recreational programs and adequate 
accessible recreation areas. 


Juvenile Crime and the Home 


The most basic social institution is the fam- 
ily. From it spring all the other institutions. 
Because of the intimacy of the family unit, the 
time children spend in the family, the prestige 
of parents, the repetition of events and attitudes, 
and the vividness of experiences within the home, 
it becomes at once the most important social in- 
stitution for influencing the young for good or 
evil. The individual personality is largely the 
product of social conditioning upon whatever 
hereditary equipment he may have inherited. 
The nature of this conditioning process will de- 
termine to no small degree whether the individ- 
ual is a delinquent or a socially useful individual. 
The family is perhaps society’s greatest condi- 
tioning unit. Almost equal in effectiveness at 
times is the play group or gang. 

The greater the volume of research relating 
to the family and juvenile delinquency, the more 
apparent becomes the relationship between de- 
linquency and the stability of family relation- 
ships. 

Broken homes, especially if the children in- 
volved are under 10 years of age, appear to con- 
tribute greatly to delinquency, although the sig- 
nificance decreases greatly with older children. 
The extent to which the child is accepted by the 
family and is made to feel a part of it, and the 
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degree to which his life pattern is integrated 
with that of the family, influence to no small de. 
gree his likelihood of developing antisocial be. 
havior tendencies and perhaps of later commit- 
ting juvenile offenses. 

The economic insecurity of families with the 
attendant evils of frustration, poor housing, 
working mothers, room overcrowding, out-of- 
home temptations, inadequate diets, inadequate 
home supervision, and generally low standards 
of living—all meet in the home and community 
to furnish an environment and a social situation 
conducive to delinquent behavior. The frustrat- 
ing effects of poverty in an economy of abund- 
ance, in a democracy, and the crime-producing 
influences of poverty-stricken areas heighten the 
crime rate of any community. A sprinkling of 
evidence is beginning to show that undernour- 
ished children who are subjected to corrected 
diets improve in their orderliness of social rela- 
tionships in play. If research in nutrition estab- 
lishes this relationship, further examination may 
indicate that the physical and mental condition 
of the undernourished may be a factor in pro- 
ducing a high incidence of crime, especially 
crimes against the person. 


Inadequate Juvenile Handling 


The sociologist finds abundant evidence that 
the poor handling of juvenile offenses is respon- 
sible for much adult crime as well as much recid- 
ivism among juvenile offenders. Ranking high 
among the factors contributing to the muddling 
of juvenile cases are judges who have little un- 
derstanding of juvenile crime and little sympa- 
thy, or knowledge, or equipment for dealing with 
juveniles. Added to this deficiency is the fre- 
quency of inadequately qualified court personnel, 
overemphasis on detention rather than treat- 
ment, the lack of understanding of arresting of- 
ficers, and poorly equipped local and State juve- 
nile institutions—manned too often by political 
hirelings and supporting a treatment program 
designed primarily as detentive and only second- 
arily as rehabilitative. 

While we have little reliable data available on 
juvenile delinquency in rural areas, the picture 
of treatment facilities as well as some indica- 
tions of the volume of rural delinquency, is a dis- 
couraging one. In the solution of this problem 
one can see wonderful possibilities for the estab- 
lishment of juvenile divisions in State depart- 
ments of probation and parole, and the substitu- 
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tion of circuit juvenile judges for the county 
judges, county chairmen, and other officials who 
hear juvenile dockets in counties or communities 
not served by specifically trained juvenile judges. 


Jails and Crime 


Some years ago J. F. Fishman, then director 
of the Bureau of Prisons, referred to the local 
jails as “crucibles of crime.” There is abundant 
evidence, as gleaned from practically every study 
of local jails that this indictment still applies to 
what we might style the “typical” 1ocal jail. Many 
first offenders, especially lesser offenders, receive 
their first intensive course in criminality during 
the week or month they are detained in local jails. 

Within the smallness of the local jail, the lack 
of segregation, the idleness of prisoners, defi- 
cient personnel, the fee system and the evils at- 
tendant upon it, and commitment and dismissal 
procedures, lie its great deficiencies. 

There can be little doubt that the use of the 
penal farm, instead of the jailhouse in counties 
of large population, the use of general sessions 
courts as substitutes for magistrates’ courts, 
waiver of trial by jury, the greater use of pro- 
bation with misdemeanants, and a more thor- 
oughgoing system of State inspection of jails 
would not only make a more rehabilitative pro- 
gram, but also greatly check the flow from first 
offenders to recidivists and from the misdemean- 
ant class into the felony class. 

Perhaps in time we will give up the county 
jail, as England from whom we borrowed it has 
done, and go over to a system of regional pris- 
ons, manned by personnel to whom the care and 
treatment of offenders is not only a profession 
but a life work, a science rather than “common 
sense,” a service and an asset to the State rather 
than a punitive measurement and a social liabil- 


ity. 
Intelligence and Crime 


Perhaps we should not leave this subject 
without saying something about intelligence and 
crime, although this field belongs primarily to 
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the psychologists and psychiatrists and only sec- 
ondarily, if at all, to the sociologists. 

We know that intelligence is just as much a 
problem in criminality as the lack of it. State 
prisoners compared favorably with the army 
draft of the First World War in intelligence. 
Federal prisoners showed a higher intelligence 
than the draftees of the First World War. 

As a rule, sex criminals, juvenile delinquents 
—especially girls—women offenders, and jail in- 
mates make lower scores on intelligence tests 
than nondelinquent classes. Prisoners rank high 
in psychopathic difficulties, but it is difficult to 
escape the fact that a relatively high percentage 
of these difficulties may grow out of arrest, trial, 
and imprisonment. 

One does not have to stretch the imagination 
to see how low intelligence may lead to discour- 
agement and truancy under a typical school pro- 
gram; and how it may contribute to the igno- 
rance of the law, to economic insecurity, and to 
the general inability to compete at legitimate en- 
terprises in a competitive culture. It is perhaps 
in this relationship that low intelligence is most 
closely linked with juvenile delinquency and 
adult crime. 

Most persons who advocate sterilization for 
habitual criminals defend it on the basis that 
habitual criminals are poor social risks, irre- 
sponsible, and socially incapable of rearing a 
family. This is the case that is constructed for 
sterilization in contrast to any claims that ha- 
bitual criminals are very low in intelligence or 
that a tendency to criminality is inherited. 

As one reviews the social causation of crime, 
many aspects of which I cannot discuss in this 
paper, he is aware that the theory of individual 
responsibility for crime is waning while social 
causation and social irresponsibility appear as 
the most important causative elements in crim- 
inality. Few people born today would be crim- 
inals tomorrow if their family life, their com- 
munity life, and their institutional life were 
happy and effective. 
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Some Problems of the Antisocial 
Ex-Service Man 


By LOWELL S. SELLING, M.D., PH.D., Dr.P.H. 
Director, Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder’s Court, Detroit, Michigan* 


N 1940 the writer called attention to the psy- 
chiatric problems created by the rejection of 
certain individuals because they were not qual- 
ified for service in the armed forces.1 It was 
pointed out that these individuals represented a 
pool of potential offenders, even offenders against 
the welfare of the country at war.These reject- 
ees felt insecure and their basic feelings of in- 
feriority were accentuated. Many cases showed 
mechanisms similar to those of the child who is 
rejected by the father—the Government stands 
in the emotional position of a parent and the in- 
duction board, a representative of the paternal 
Government, has tried the young man and found 
him wanting. My 1941 predictions that these in- 
dividuals would be a source of trouble has been 
amply borne out in our clinic intake.” 

A large number of individuals in trouble, in 
part because they were draft rejected, have come 
before the Traffic Division of the Recorder’s 
Court Clinic as aggressive, antisocial drivers. 
The problems of the 4-F spouse have increased 
noticeably among our domestic relations cases, 
and practically all young offenders, including 
rioters under 24 who were apprehended during 
the Detroit disturbance of June 1943, have been 
psychiatric rejectees with the exception of about 
one quarter of their number, who were occupa- 
tionally deferred. 

It is natural that this should be the case. Some 
of these people were rejected because they were 
feeble-minded or because they already exhibited 
a psychoneurosis or psychopathic personality. In 
many instances the psychopathic personality had 
been exhibited by a long record of misbehavior. 
In other cases an irritable attitude, a lack of sym- 
pathy with the war effort, and a tendency to be 
foot-loose were the only signs that were noted 
prior to rejection. 


*Also, Consultant, Medical Advisory Board No. 20; and Psychia- 
trist, Induction Center, Detroit, Michigan. . 

1. Lowell S. Selling, ‘““‘The Mental Hygiene Aspect of the Deferred 
Draftee,”’ New York State Journal of Medicine, 1941 (July), 41, No. 13. 

2. Studies from the Recorder’s Court Psychopathic Clinic, Detroit, 
Michigan, Series C-22. 
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The Discharged Soldier and Sailor 


The psychiatric and criminological literature 
have not yet been focused on the problem-dis- 
charged service man, but the writer’s attention 
has been directed to him by the fact that already 
during the months of December 1943, and Janv- 
ary and February 1944, 42 individuals out of 500 
consecutive clinic cases had military records. A 
few of these served prior to Pearl Harbor and 
were given discharges for various medical or 
military reasons. The remainder served short 
training periods on this side. So far, we have 
had only eight cases with overseas or battle ex- 
perience, but even this small number contained 
dramatic situations. One offender was a young 
man—delinquent before entering the Navy—who 
had been caught reading on watch as his trans- 
port came into the harbor at Casablanca during 
the November 1942 invasion of North Africa; 
another, a paratrooper, had lost his helmet dur- 
ing a parachute drop and struck his head vio- 
lently on the ground. His military record deteri- 
orated from that time until he was arrested in 
Detroit for theft while absent without leave. 
Prior to his injury his record appears to have 
been good. 


Classification of Problem Cases 


There is apparently a distinction—which is 
growing more obvious to those with military med- 
ical experience—between cases who, during the 
first six months of service, show up as antisocial 
individuals and make unsuccessful service ad- 
justments and those who, after making a good 
army adjustment prior to first service in the field, 
develop a personality disorganization and then 
“blow up” under campaign conditions. Of the 
latter cases we have only the experience of the 
military hospitals with “mental” cases to help us 
predict what the courts will be up against in the 
future, and the experience of court clinics thus 
far is so small that their data is of little signifi- 
cance. 

In the group who have not seen battle service, 
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the majority of cases reveal maladjustments 
which existed before military service. These per- 
sons show an ineptitude for service and are dis- 
charged either as being incompatible with the 
service or as suffering from a medical disorder. 
Oftentimes the personality disorganization that 
existed before entering the armed forces is so 
light as to make it impossible to screen out these 
problem personalities at the induction station; 
yet, when they are subjected to discipline and 
made to work consistently and hard, the mini- 
mum symtoms become aggravated so that, dur- 
ing the end of their term of military service and 
at the beginning of their return to the commu- 
nity, definite criminalistic psychopathic types are 
easily revealed by the psychiatric examination. 

It has been hard to study these individuals 
because their military records do not accompany 
them back into civilian life. Writing to headquar- 
ters of the Army or Navy at Washington so far 
has gained little information for our clinic and 
even writing, with the patient’s permission, di- 
rect to the camps from which they have been dis- 
charged has failed to give us the needed descrip- 
tive material. Yet a thorough knowledge of the 
offender’s military record is probably of great 
value in predicting his adjustment and planning 
therapy. If the behavior of a man who has been 
tried and found wanting in the armed forces is 
carefully described, it can be very well evaluated 
by the probation officer, psychologist, or psychi- 
atrist. Testimony brought out during a courts- 
martial is useful on the patient’s behalf in the 
same way that testimony brought out in court is 
of value to the court probation officer or the court 
psychiatrist. It is of little use, therefore, to try 
to diagnose these people and make a criminolog- 
ical or therapeutic classification based on the di- 
agnosis until more of the military conduct rec- 
ord, courts-martial findings, or findings of the 
medical boards can be made available to the pro- 
bation or parole organization which has the ex- 
Service man’s case in hand. 


Factors in Conduct Disorders Revealed 
by Military Service 


The significance of either a mental or a moral 
breakdown of a soldier or sailor who has served 
in the fighting line or on the high seas is modi- 
fied by the circumstances in which he has found 
himself and by his basic personality. I am sure 
that any clinician will find it difficult to evaluate 
what the man in front-line service has under- 
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gone solely in terms of its effect upon his person- 
ality. We shall be able to look him over and see 
where his weaknesses lie, or determine what his 
symptoms represent in terms of character or per- 
sonality change, or get a picture of what he thinks 
he has gone through. A description of a partic- 
ular campaign, battle, or even single operation, 
as given out in the military literature or by war 
correspondents, differs much from reality be- 
cause the writer is intending to bring out some 
special phase; and even if we could read the offi- 
cial reports of the operations, we should be aided 
but little. 

It is best, therefore, to try to evaluate the case 
in terms of what the patient thinks he has gone 
through. The stolid individual may subject him- 
self much more easily to a hail of bullets than cer- 
tain high-strung, sensitive, or fearful individ- 
uals. The description of a “hail of bullets” by the 
stoical man will be less dramatic and will appear 
to have been less severe to him than to the other 
type of individual. Also, the morale of the or- 
ganization in which the soldier served is impor- 
tant in sizing up the effect of war on his person- 
ality. One would expect a less vivid description 
from a Regular Army man who has experienced 
more army life before entering his first cam- 
paign than from the later draftee who was 
thrown into an active campaign with others like- 
wise less stabilized to army and battle conditions. 
Age, too, is important in evaluating battle cas- 
ualties. The younger man is more likely to dram- 
atize himself but be less sensitive to danger 
than the older man, and his description of what 
happened to him will be colored by this factor. 

The probation officer or psychiatrist probably 
will have to realize that many campaigns which 
had little or no publicity were fraught with fear- 
provoking situations, and the desperation of 
fighting should not be evaluated in terms of cas- 
ualties or what has been read about the operation. 
On the other hand, the casualty who has not seen 
active service would probably have been a social 
casualty even in peacetime. An evaluation of his 
case will not need to be based upon the type of 
discipline he has had, where he has been sta- 
tioned, or the excitement of field training. These 
may be contributing causes added to an already 
unstable personality; but in the case of the battle 
casualty, external causes of breakdown will need 
to be given much more credit as causal factors, 
while in the case of a man without a campaign 
record, an analysis of the earlier home environ- 
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ment will fail to show much difference between 
his background and that of the offender who 
passed through our probation departments and 
clinics during peacetime. 

The Care of Offenders with a Military Record 


The manpower shortage, the shallower labor 
pool, and the uprooting of personalities affect the 
possibility of developing careful and improved 
procedures to take care of military rejects. Clin- 
ical, probationary, and court facilities will dimin- 
ish because of the drafting of personnel. Psychi- 
atrists and psychologists are needed for the 
armed forces rather than for the community serv- 
ice; and with the emphasis on the process of 
carrying on the war, even the thinking of the 
population tends to draw away from the problem 
of taking care of offenders and problem individ- 
uals who are always with us. 

The military forces quite rightly say that they 
do not have the time, personnel, or even an in- 
terest in taking care of problem individuals un- 
less they can be utilized in battle; to fight a war 
effectively persons who adjust poorly should not 
be admitted to the services; or if they slip 
through the psychiatric screen, they should be 
disposed of as quickly as possible. This is an ef- 
fective way of thinking if a war is to be won, but 
serious problems arise from it so that, insofar as 
procedures are possible and personnel is avail- 
able to help rejectees through the stage of reha- 
bilitation, help should be given freely. Today men 
are being tossed out of the Army into their own 
communities or into some community to which 
they preferred to go, and no supervision is avail- 
able for them. The evaluation of their aptitudes 
which has been very well done by the personnel 
departments of the services is not available for 
their civilian job placement, and, in addition, the 
man whose personality is incompatible with serv- 
ing his country labors under a cloud which ac- 
centuates the basic personal weaknesses that 
caused his discharge. 

It is true that, within limits, there are Fed- 
eral and other agencies for job placement, but 
they are not advanced nor scientific and do not 
offer the craftsmanship of skilled personnel es- 
sential to scientific procedures. 

The battle casualty, or the man who at least 
has had overseas service, is sure to get adequate 
hospitalization at the present time; but already 
we have had cases come through the clinic who, 
after hospitalization for mental breakdown, had 
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been considered mentally sound enough to be dis- 
charged from Government hospitals. These men 
had been turned out into the community without 
any idea where they could get immediate help if 
they felt that they were breaking down again, 
and there was no parole procedure available for 
them unless they actually got into trouble and 
were treated like any other offender. 

The prevention of nervous breakdowns and 
of impulsive crimes due to personality changes 
has been getting little thought, and yet, in the 
prewar period, marked advances were made in 
the clinical handling of such cases. Service men 
who are on the verge of mental disorders or of 
antisocial behavior are permitted to return to 
their homes where, in many cases, the roots of 
their basic weaknesses lie. It is obvious that a 
coordinated plan needs to be devised for medical 
rejects and those who are incompatible with the 
service. 

In dealing with the social adjustment of the 
returning service man there are two aspects that 
must be considered: One is the avoidance of pau- 
perization; the other, the avoidance of an abnor- 
mal development of hero feeling. In the popula- 
tion as a whole the recognition of these mental 
factors does not exist. No distinction is made be- 
tween the soldier who has done a competent job 
and the one who has been more or less a nuisance 
during his term of service. While distinctions 
might be very difficult to make and grading the 
service each man has rendered to the nation, well 
nigh impossible, nevertheless, the individual 
treatment of the erring ex-service man, as in 
court procedures, demands that some evaluation 
be made. 

No one can deny that a man who has done 
only a minimum job while in the service is still 
deserving of great credit. He has given up his 
future for the time being, he has taken some sort 
of chance with his life even though he has not 
been assigned to a dangerous task, and he has 
been highly regimented; therefore, he does de- 
serve more consideration than the civilian who 
may have worked hard during wartime but has 
sacrificed only a routine amount. 

To make every ex-service man a hero merely 
because he has been in service develops a psycho- 
logical mechanism which works against the man 
himself; and to provide extensive facilities for 
mild emotional maladjustments without very 
much critical analysis of the case tends toward 
pauperization. The indiscriminate granting of 
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ponuses and pensions leads to greater dependence 
on the Government on the part of the “weak sis- 
ter’ ex-service man than is good for his person- 
ality development. Part of the fair and decent 
treatment that should be given the ex-service 
man in courts, as well as in society, demands that 
it be directed toward putting him back on his own 
feet rather than dealing with him so gingerly 
that he never has to work or support his family 
adequately. 

It would seem to me that severance pay need 
only be sufficient in most cases to tide the man 
over a routine period of maladjustment, to get a 


| job and relative security. It is my understanding 


that part of the Selective Service process and the 
screening process of the military are to be uti- 
lized to place men back in society as quickly as 
possible with reasonable security. However, this 
plan is not working at present and I have heard 
no recent discussion of it.® 

The “weak sister” type of service man, on the 
other hand, will probably need something like a 
pension to tide him over for a longer period. This 
should not be applied indiscriminately, and prob- 
ably thorough psychiatric study of the individ- 
ual case will be necessary before any procedure 
is made available to relieve the ex-service man 
of the necessity of finding a job. 

If psychologic safeguards are not carried out 
carefully in the demobilization process, we can 
anticipate a large number of aggressive individ- 
uals with quasi-hero ideas about themselves, who 
believe that, because of their service record, they 
should not work but should be taken care of by 
a grateful nation; and if the nation fails to do so, 
they are justified in turning to crime. 


War and Crime 


It is too bad that we do not know more about 
the effect of war in causing crime. Certainly the 
criminal records of the 20’s contained many vet- 
erans. The gangster killings of Chicago were 
more often laid, by amateur criminologists, to 
the experiences of killing than to the effect of 
prohibition, but criminological psychiatry had not 
yet become soundly rooted and speculation rather 
than information on the subject of war-caused 
crimes has filled the literature. 

There is no doubt that uprooting a married 
man from his family causes him to be less secure. 
He is prone, no matter how well balanced he may 


3. On March 24, 1944, a Bill (S. 1767) was passed by the Senate to 
Provide Federal Government aid for the readjustment in civilian life 
of returning World War II veterans. 
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be, to overemphasize any unfortunate rumors or 
stories he hears about the folks he left back home. 

To some extent army training causes the men 
to have a tendency to ignore the civilian law. In 
one of our traffic accidents in Detroit the defend- 
ant was a soldier who, in violation of military 
regulations, took a girl for a ride in a jeep. The 
girl was killed and the soldier admitted frankly 
during our interview that he had a feeling he was 
not subject to the civilian traffic rules. 

Such an attitude will be a hard feature to 
overcome in the rehabilitation of the discharged 
soldier. On the other hand, I cannot feel that 
familiarity with firearms has any great effect in 
leading an individual toward crime. As a matter 
of fact, most of my experience with offenders 
who have used firearms shows them to have been 
untrained in their use. In contradistinction, the 
person who is a skilled shot, as a result of his 
range training, his National Guard training, or 
his thorough familiarity with a weapon as a 
sport’s instrument, has a wholesome fear of the 
effects of shooting. 


Conclusion 


It is already obvious that a certain number 
of service men are going to be problems in the 
community. If even one half of one per cent of 
all the persons in the armed forces have a ten- 
dency to get into trouble, it means that there are 
50,000 potential violators. We cannot predict 
what percentage of men will get in trouble. We 
can only say that there is bound to be a crim- 
inological problem. 

In order to keep this problem to a minimum, 
it is undoubtedly true that policies are necessary 
immediately. It would be advisable, first of all, 
to see that careful in-service records are kept of 
those who may have behavior or mental disor- 
ders and to devise some procedures whereby 
authorized criminological agencies will have ac- 
cess to these records. This will require careful 
thought, then legislation, and naturally the in- 
terest of the individual, as well as that of the 
community, must be kept in mind. The former 
service man deserves all the protection that he 
can get from prying eyes, but agencies operating 
in his or the community’s behalf need to have 
more background material than he can give. 

It would be well, too, if some integration of 
agencies were made to supervise, as soon as they 
leave the military services, the cases discharged 
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because of psychiatric or behavior problems. The 
hand of the “father person” may be very light 
but should be present and guided by all the scien- 
tific knowledge that can be invoked. 

Last but not least, everyone connected with 
the former service man should be placed in a 
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position where his data can be pooled with that 
of other workers who have similar interests so 
that, as quickly as possible, preventive and thera- 
peutic procedures can be devised to meet the 
special problems arising from service in the 
armed forces. 


A Yardstick for Measuring Prisons 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HE yardstick for measuring prisons has 

five feet instead of the customary three: 
(1) the men who run the prisons, (2) the un- 
derlying prison philosophy, (3) the plant and 
equipment, (4) the methods employed, and (5) 
the results. 


The Personnel 


“Every institution is but the lengthened shad- 
ow of some man”—or men— is an old saying 
which has not lost its meaning. The qualifica- 
tions required, training, manner of appointment 
and tenure, and attitudes of the personnel are the 
significant parts of this important measure. By 
and large, if the men who administer a prison 
are of “high calibre,” it follows that the philos- 
ophy behind them will most likely be sound and 
the results of their efforts will be good in terms 
of prisoner morale and reformation. The accu- 
racy of this somewhat dogmatic assertion rests 
in what is meant by men of “high calibre.” 

Not first of all, but fundamental to all else 
the prison worker must be a “man”— in all that 
term implies including capacities of physical 
strength, courageousness, self-reliance, and hon- 
or, assembled in him as latent power. Along with 
real manliness goes kindliness, the type evidenced 
in the calm voice, the pleasant smile, a sense of 
humor, and a wide, alert interest in everything 
human. Next is the possession of a certain per- 
spective on life, a point of view that understands 
the cause-and-effect nature of things, that ap- 
praises happenings with latent strength but calm 
exterior. The perspective needed is an objective- 
ness in human dealings and thinking, and this 
is also honesty. The high-calibre prison worker 
needs something of the pioneering spirit, a type 
of restlessness that begs him on in other related 
endeavors. The pioneering spirit calls for ver- 


satility, the urge and the will to do many differ- 
ent kinds of things, to do new things with his 
hands and to think in new realms with his mind. 
And finally, of course, the high-calibre prison 
man needs education. It will not, by far, make 
the ideal prison man but it will help provide some 
of the traits here deemed desirable. The educa- 
tional preparation should be as broad in formal 
study and stimulating in character as his partic- 
ular job demands but it must be remembered that 
the best education is self-propelled and occurs 
before and long after the student has left the 
classroom. 

The five broad traits presented here are made 
up of many lesser characteristics, but weld them- 
selves into a totality which is easily recognizable 
by the experienced prison executive. It is per- 
haps true that few men in prison work possess 
all these traits in the highest degree, but many 
approach the perfect combination, and it is by 
them that substantial progress has been made. 

And then these men must be properly placed 
in an effective organization plan so that their 
abilities may be mobilized and brought to bear 
on each problem as it arises. One way to take 
the measure of a prison is to ask to see the or- 
ganization chart, note when it was last revised, 
and see whether it conforms to good business 
principles. Most prisons don’t have one and as 
a result there is overlapping, conflicting author- 
ity. 

The manner of appointment and tenure of 
office will have an important bearing upon the 
nature of the men who run our prisons and 
should be considered as one of the factors in siz- 
ing up this measure of our work. If men are ap- 
pointed under recognized civil service rules and 
regulations, they are in a position to act with 
independence and authority which they will not 
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otherwise have. If their appointment is perrna- 
nent, subject only to formal charges of miscon- 
duct, their sense of security and independence, 
their objectivity in making decisions, and their 
freedom from influence are assured. Under prop- 
er rules governing appointment and tenure, 
such men not only can be guided by principle but 
also can plan with reference to the future and 
develop their institutions with regard to both the 
short and the long view. 

While not every $10,000 man is worth twice 
as much as every $5,000 man; nevertheless, the 
worth of a man is apt to be in proportion to his 
pay since the best paid positions naturally at- 
tract the best men. This is subject to many mod- 
ifications but it is a point which must be taken 
into consideration in sizing up a prison and the 
men who run it. If their pay is adequate, they 
are more apt to be the kind of men who will 
handle their jobs adequately. Hence we have 
some very concrete tests of this particular meas- 
urement which can be very specifically applied. 
There are many other elements which can be 
considered, but if the qualifications for prison 
officers, their training, the security of their ap- 
pointment and tenure, and their worth as meas- 
ured in pay received, are satisfactory, it is a 
pretty fair indication that the men themselves 
will be the type we look for when we seek suc- 
cessful prison workers. 


The Philosophy of the Prison 


As we look back over the past 150 years, it is 
evident that underlying theories of punishment 
and crime control have tremendously influenced 
the manner in which prisons are conducted. The 
philosophy of the Pennsylvania system with its 
single cells, its individual work program, its 
moral instruction, and its “solitary system” was 
the outgrowth of Quaker religious beliefs con- 
cerning introspection, “free will,” and individual 
moral responsibility. Similarly, the interior cell 
block, the congregate workshop, and the silence 
rule of the Auburn system were built upon the 
value of hard, sustained work as a punitive and 
corrective measure. These two prison philos- 
ophies represented definite patterns of correc- 
tional work for the first 50 years of modern pe- 
nology. The religious philosophy of Louis Dwight 
im the 1840’s gave way to the reformatory phi- 
losophy of Haines and Brockway in 1870, and this 
in turn was supplanted by the industrial philos- 
ophy which attained its height from 1900 to 1935. 
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In the meantime, there arose the social case-work 
philosophy with its program of individualized 
treatment and, more recently, psychological and 
psychiatric diagnoses. And through all these ran 
the modifying influence of the struggle between © 
the custodial and the reformative attitudes and 
between the philosophy of mass and individ- 
ualized treatment. 

Today we see a new philosophy of penology 
emerging and it partakes of all that has gone be- 
fore. To be sure, little is left in the struggle be- 
tween the solitary system and the silent system, 
but religion, education, industry, all combine to 
influence our penal program. There still exists, 
also, the struggle between the custodial and the 
rehabilitative points of view and between mass 
and individualized treatment. Undoubtedly, each 
of these will continue to play an important part 
in any prison philosophy. The significant thing 
is what relationship each of these bears to the 
other. 

Safe custody is the fundamental assumption 
in any successful prison program. It is the first 
duty which the courts place upon the prison offi- 
cer, and any prison program must be measured 
first by the adequacy of its measures for safe 
custody of its prisoners. This includes not only 
the physical means provided in walls and gates, 
arsenals, and distribution of guards. It must go 
further to include strategy and disposition of 
forces in case of escape or disturbance within the 
institution. It should include coordination with 
local and State police, arrangements for bring- 
ing in members of the force not on active duty, 
and all other means of assuring safe custody. 
But when this has once been established, then 
custody should assume its proper place as a basic 
element and not as the only element in the prison 
program. In a proper prison program safe cus- 
tody must be assumed so we can determine to 
some extent the efficiency of a prison by counting 
the number of men who escape annually. 

Similarly, no institution can be maintained 
without regard for methods to be used in han- 
dling men en masse. Many routine functions must 
be geared to mass treatment and properly so for 
the sake of economy and smooth routine. Again 
how this is related to individualized treatment 
and needs, how it is achieved, and how much it 
costs, are all-important. The prison must be oper- 
ated at reasonable cost or its management will 
not long hold office. Despite the fact that it not 
only must guard the prisoners but also clothe, 
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feed, and educate them, its operating expenses 
must be kept down to about what the community 
feels it should cost merely to house and board an 
ordinary person in civil life. Nowadays if over- 
all prison costs exceed $1.50 or $1.75 per day per 
man the management had better begin to recheck 
its business methods. The basic question, of 
course, is what is obtained for each dollar spent, 
but no matter how effectively it is used there is a 
definite limit beyond which no prison warden can 
go. One can argue that it costs from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per day to supply hospital care to psychot- 
ic and psychopathic patients and yet not be able 
to persuade appropriating bodies to allow more 
than barest needs for the prisoner. 

A prison philosophy in the year 1944 is some- 
thing more than a fine adjustment between the 
custodial and the rehabilitative, between mass 
and individualized treatment. It is something 
more than the application of a proper religious, 
educational, industrial, or medical program. We 
are coming to realize more and more that the 
function of the prison is more diagnostic than 
therapeutic. Instead of regarding the prison as 
the beginning and end of the process of dealing 
with criminals, it is clear that it is only one link 
in a long correctional chain which may begin with 
probation and which surely includes many ele- 
ments of community supervision. Failure to rec- 
ognize this means that a prison institution as- 
sumes a burden which it cannot carry because 
it does not have either the facilities or the per- 
sonnel to meet the many individual needs of many 
prisoners. The degree to which the philosophy 
behind a prison recognizes these limitations and 
emphasizes those functions which the prison can 
perform adequately, leaving to other social 
agencies to supplement the work within prison 
walls, is an important measure of the soundness 
of the philosophy behind the prison program. 


The Plant 


Fifteen hundred years ago in China, it is said, 
it was sufficient to take a prisoner to a designated 
place and mark a line in the earth around him in 
order to establish a proper place of confinement. 
It is a long way from such a concept to the mod- 
ern complex penitentiary with all its multitudi- 
nous gadgets, its bullet-proof glass, its electrical 
locking devices and detectors, system of search- 
lights, etc. Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes lies the proper standard for a prison 
plant. There is, of course, no one type of insti- 


tution which meets all needs, although this tends 
to be the accepted standard in some communities, 
Individualized case work has taught us that only 
a few prisoners require maximum confinement, 
and that the expensive luxuries which are piled 
up at fabulous cost in some penal institutions are 
a fair measure of the ignorance of those who 
have built them. 

The type of plant and facilities not only re- 
flects the men and the philosophy which are be- 
hind them, but has great influence upon the kind 
of program and the results which can be ob- 
tained with any group of prisoners. It is possible 
to establish a rehabilitative program in an old 
bastile and it has been done, but only under dif- 
ficulties. Every prison tends to seek the level set 
for it by its physical characteristics. If it is so 
designed that it can be guarded by men whose 
reactions are purely mechanical, or if the plant 
is a foreboding and dreary dungeon, it is more 
than likely that the men who are chosen for such 
an institution or who stay with it, will be me- 
chanical, dull, dreary officers with a mechanical, 
dull, dreary philosophy. On the other hand, if 
the institution is designed to meet a variety of 
needs where alertness and adaptability are es- 
sential, then the prison program itself will re- 
flect these qualities. 

No one architectural model can be recognized 
as standard in modern penology. This, too, has 
passed with the Pennsylvania and the Auburn 
systems. The measure of a good prison plant to- 
day must be made in relation to the population 
which it serves, the men who run it, and the phi- 
losophy behind it, as well as the program it seeks 
to maintain and the results it desires. 

(1) It should be capable of safely confining 
the prisoners. This does not mean that it must 
have a high wall, narrow slits for windows, or 
the heavy bastions characteristic of many pris- 
ons. These features are needed for only a few 
men. We must depend upon brains, not bars, to 
keep men safely. 

(2) It should be simple, functional, and eco- 
nomically built. Some prisons built in recent days 
of tool-proof steel, high walls, and a hundred me- 
chanical gadgets have cost as much as $10,000 
per man, which is more expensive than a modern 
hospital. These are as outmoded as the Auburn 
cell block. All that most prisoners require are 
ordinary outside rooms, windows protected with 
a little heavier construction than the ordinary 
steel industrial sash and simple locking devices. 
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Beauty, too, can be built into a prison without 
excessive costs if simple materials are used. As 
the late Alfred Hopkins, the great prison archi- 
tect, has said: 

If you cannot get to the heart of the man you want 
to reform you cannot reform him; and the way to the 
human heart — and this may sound strange in this 
connection — the way to the human heart is through 
the sense of beauty. When I say beauty, I mean not 
only beauty of environment but those ideals of char- 
acter, of conduct, of human relationships, and sym- 
pathies which have appealed to the heart through 
the ages as manifestations of beauty. The whole 
world over man has tried to make the art of building 
fit the art of living. He has tried to make rugged 
walls of brick and stone and mortar mean something 
to the things that satisfy his soul. Beauty of concept 
is inseparable from beauty of environment. Without 
both there is no complete and comprehensive approach 
to the rehabilitation of human character. 


(3) The modern prison should provide an 
architecture and facilities capable of applying 
the newer principles of classification and indi- 
vidualization. The old prison designed to punish 
men en masse failed among other things because 
it did not have housing facilities of different 
types. The newer concept of prison architecture 
provides housing facilities of varying degrees of 
security so that as a prisoner progresses he may 
be graduated from one type to another. Special 
facilities must also be provided for his examin- 
ation and education. No prison is complete with- 
out a library, an auditorium, a chapel, a hospital, 
and diversified shops. All of these are needed for 
a program of individualized treatment. 


The Methods Employed 


After the men, philosophy, and plant have 
been measured, it is important to know the 
methods for maintaining the institution pro- 
gram. These involve the rules and regulations 
governing the prison, the basic routine which 
maintains the life of the institution, those con- 
ditions which tend to make it as reasonable and 
normal as possible, and finally those things 
which help to reduce the criminality of the pris- 
oners. Is there a multiplicity of petty rules and 
regulations? Are they arbitrary and capricious? 
Do they represent the autocratic insistence of 
some individual with a great need for exercising 
his authority? Or do they promote smooth, har- 
monious, and reasonable living? 

In the last analysis, only two types of rules 
distinguish prison life from that on the outside: 
those which prevent escape and control contra- 
band. Rules governing attendance at meals or 
work or the simple routine of maintaining decent 
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‘standards of cleanliness and order are not pecul- 


iar to a prison but merely characteristic of any 
organization where many men attempt to live in 
close quarters. Those which prevent stealing, 
or assault or other crimes, are no different from 
restraints which apply to ordinary society. 
Looked at from this light, most of the rules 
which govern a prison can be classified as non- 
penal and therefore purely routine and of sec- 
ondary importance as far as criminality is con- 
cerned. The extension of such housekeeping reg- 
ulations to an arbitrary and extreme degree, 
which gives them a petty and irritating aspect, 
is unjustified. On the other hand, a strict insist- 
ence upon rules dealing with escape, which in- 
clude those involving the count and being out of 
bounds or out of place, or those dealing with con- 
traband, whether the article comes in or goes out 
of the institution irregularly and whether it is 
dangerous in itself or merely illegal because of 
its irregularity, assume the utmost importance. 

The measure of a good prison lies in the em- 
phasis which is placed on these two types of 
prison rules and regulations. Clearly, house- 
keeping rules are of less importance than the 
fundamental prison controls and must be so re- 
garded. The prison which enforces a petty su- 
pervision over the personal lives of its inmates 
is too apt to be wasting its time on unimportant 
things to the neglect of major problems. 

Beyond the rules and regulations which gov- 
ern a prison lie three important measures. The 
first has to do with the maintenance of decent 
routine and is fairly obvious. Is the institution 
clean? Is clothing in good order? Is the food 
palatable? Are light, air, sanitation, and safety 
given proper attention? Is a reasonable but fru- 
gal regard for human comfort maintained? 

The prison which has frilly curtains on cell 
doors and windows and other fancy gee-gaws is 
as bad as the one which presents a stark and 
barren aspect. By the same sign, the institution 
which is shipshape with reasonable regard for 
the comfort of its inmates indicates a proper re- 
gard for the minimum standards of decency. 

The second essential measure of a proper 
prison program are the conditions which make 
for normal and reasonable living over and above 
the minimum standards of a decent routine. The 
experienced prison man can detect this situation 
within a 15-minute tour of any institution, for 
it is reflected in the spirit which pervades the 
whole place, in the faces and the eyes and the 
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attitudes of both prisoners and officers. Where 
there is a lack of tenseness and fear, or a show 
of force, there is a lack of antagonism and hos- 
tility. Where there is mutual friendliness and 
respect without sentimentality or hypocrisy and 
mutual recognition of the place which the pris- 
oner and the official holds, there is character and 
stability. Under such conditions men can grow 
and thrive and restore the broken places in their 
lives. 

However, it is not enough in measuring pris- 
on methods that rules and regulations be reas- 
onable, that a decent routine be established, or 
that normal conditions in human relationships 
be maintained; a proper prison must go further 
than this and include in its program definite 
measures for reducing the criminality of its pris- 
oners. This is the toughest test of all. How does 
one reduce the tendency to murder, steal, or rape? 
These are problems which even wise men cannot 
answer, yet this is undoubtedly the aim of the 
penitentiary system and must be faced. Although 
we know little about the cause of crime or its 
treatment, some efforts must be made in this 
direction. As we look back over the history of 
penology, we see the valiant efforts of early pe- 
nologists to reduce criminality through “moral 
instruction,” Bible study, “prison discipline” 
which aimed to make the prisoner abhor crime, 
and “teaching men to earn an honest living.” 
Today we are more realistic. No one denies the 
efficacy of religion, discipline, instruction, or 
trade-training in meeting some of the problems 
which lead to criminality, but it is clear that 
these alone will not solve the problem. Modern 
science has taught us that the motivations and 
compulsions in human behavior arise out of a 
multitude of causes, and that even where the 
cause cannot be dealt with, human behavior may 
be conditioned by many things affecting the sit- 
uation, personality, physical health, education, 
as well as the discipline and character of the in- 
dividual. 

The prison can provide those means and in- 
fluences which develop the abilities and mental 
background necessary to reformation. The pris- 
oner can be taught a trade if he lacks one. He 
must be, as President Roosevelt has said, pro- 
vided with “increasingly useful work for those 
who need to learn how to work and to learn that 
work in itself is honorable and is a practical sub- 
stitute for criminal methods of earning one’s 
livelihood.” Every prison should somehow fur- 
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nish a reasonable day’s work for every inmate 
under modern conditions and with modern ma- 
chinery and equipment. If a man’s facilities are 
permitted to atrophy in prison, he cannot hold 
his place in the production line when he leaves. 
He must return, therefore, to the only lucrative 
occupation he knows—crime. Of course, he must 
be treated fairly, and that means reasonable 
compensation for his work, recognition of his ef- 
fort through parole or reduction of sentence, and 
other incentives designed to convince him that 
his talents are not merely exploited. 

The methods employed by the prison must 
also include all those practical, workaday devices 
by which men learn how to get along in the 
world. If a man cannot read and write, he should 
be required to give first attention to overcoming 
this deficiency ; if he has no trade or vocation, he 
should be required to gain one; if he is not ac- 
quainted with the facts of life, he should learn 
them through reading courses, discussion groups, 
or stimulating motion pictures. A prison warden 
sincerely interested in reforming the inmates of 
his institution will find a thousand ways in which 
to fill the prisoners’ waking hours with useful 
activities. Prison life need not be a monotonous 
trail of dead years. All these matters must be 
taken into consideration in measuring the meth- 
ods employed by the prison. 


The Results 


As one reads the annual reports of prisons 
and reformatories, one may gather the impres- 
sion that the chief accomplishments are measured 
by the buildings constructed, land reclaimed, 
goods produced, and “activities” carried on. Only 
once have I seen a report which listed the cases 
of men released from prison during the year with 
some attempt to evaluate the progress made by 
each and the chances for future adjustment. Yet 
it is obvious that the whole purpose of organiz- 
ing men to run prisons or developing philoso- 
phies of treatment and establishing plant and 
equipment and devising skillful methods, must 
all be evaluated in terms of the ultimate human 
product. Concretely, these human products are 
of two kinds: (1) the morale and attitude of the 
men currently confined in any institution, and 
(2) the performance of these men while in the 
institution and after release. These are the two 
most significant measures of a successful prison. 

I have already touched on the importance of 
methods which produce a harmonious atmosphere 
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within the institution, but this is not just the 
result of methods but of all the standards with 
which we have been dealing in this article. Is 
there a lack of hostility, a willingness to learn, 
a desire to adjust — these are due to all those 
standards by which we measure a good prison. 
But there is a more objective test than this very 
elusive thing called “atmosphere.” It can be reck- 
oned in terms of actual performance both within 
the institution and after release. Within the in- 
stitution, it deals with those activities that pris- 
oners undertake which are indicative of their 
adjustment to normal living. With one it may be 
his performance in the shops; with another, his 
record in school; and with still a third, his atti- 
tude toward those in authority. There is no single 
test. It varies with each prisoner and consciously 
or unconsciously these are the things which de- 
termine the success or failure of a prisoner’s pro- 
gram. These are the things which the Board of 
Parole seeks to determine in deciding whether a 
man is fit to be returned to the community. 

And after his return to the community, the 
record again may be tested in terms of perform- 
ance. Specifically, the negative test is revocation 
of parole, but this is too simple. The positive test 
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is chiefly in terms of individual living. It is not 
enough to know that the ex-prisoner keeps clear 
of criminal involvement. It is important that he 
show a satisfactory adjustment in his home, in 
his job, and in his personal life. Studies of crim- 
inal careers clearly show how incomplete mere 
adjustment to legal requirements is in measuring 
the success of any institution program. The pris- 
on primarily aims to remake lives. The test of 
its success, therefore, must be in living those 
lives. Too little is known of these results but 
they are the measure by which the whole pro- 
gram must be tested. 

So we lay our 5-foot “yardstick” alongside 
our prison and we note the men, philosophy, 
plant, methods, and prisoners to see whether we 
are achieving anything like the results expected 
of us. We do not seek the millennium. We deal 
chiefly in human frailty, whether it is of our 
staffs or of our population that we speak. There 
is no perfection in it all; but if the elements 
which make up these five essentials are reason- 
ably sound and reasonably satisfactory, we may 
feel content that our prisons will not fall far 
short of what is expected of them. 


Free Will vs. Determinism: Another View 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES, PH.D. 
Consultant, Prison Industries Branch, Government Division, War Production Board 


HAVE had many letters from criminologists 
requesting that I reply to Father John Ed- 
ward Coogan’s article, “Some Criminologists 
and Free Will,”! and the editors of FEDERAL 
PROBATION have kindly opened their columns to 
an answer. 

To avoid repetition, save space, and give pre- 
cision to the argument, it will be desirable to list 
explicitly Father Coogan’s leading arguments in 
behalf of free will: 

1. Philosophy has paid respectful attention 
to free will for nearly 2,500 years. 

2. The doctrine has been espoused by many 
of the best minds of the ages, including William 
James, 

3. Free will and libertarianism are identical. 

4. We should accept free will because it is 
the popular belief, is supported by the mass mind, 
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and is approved by the judgment of the common 
man. 

5. Free will was taught in the colleges and 
universities “from which came the founding 
fathers of our country.” 

6. Our frontiersmen were impelled by free 
will to carve out an empire from the wilderness. 

7. Free will is the presupposition which un- 
derlies our laws, our courts, and the mental at- 
titudes of our wardens and convicts. 

8. Scientific students of behavior are pre- 
sumably unfamiliar with the respect accorded 
free will in philosophy and psychology. 

9. No scientific criminologist is “a thousand 
times a man.” 

10. Criminology is strewn “with the dry 
bones of discarded theories.” 

11. Free will is an issue and problem of psy- 
chology rather than of criminology. 
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Let us now take up these propositions in or- 
der. 

1. Philosophy has, through the ages, “paid 
respect” to every error in the whole history of 
human thought—the theory of the four humours, 
the grotesque early oriental and classical theories 
of the universe, alchemy, astrology and magic, 
every known theological vagary, and so on, with- 
out limit. No proof of the validity of free will 
can be established by alleging that it has been 
respected at one time or another by formal phi- 
losophy. The relevant fact is that free will has 
not been accorded any respect by reputable con- 
temporary philosophy, grounded in realistic psy- 
chology and science. 


2. Exactly the same answer may be given to 
the assertion that free will has been espoused by 
many of the best minds of the past. Many of the 
most powerful intellectuals paid honor to astrol- 
ogy in the Middle Ages, and in early modern 
times subscribed heartily to a belief in witch- 
craft. William James never supported the doc- 
trine of free will in any traditional or conven- 
tional sense, and the passage from James with 
which Father Coogan triumphantly concludes his 
article very obviously refers to James’ repudi- 
ation of fatalism, which is as far removed from 
determinism as the most mystical conception of 
free will. James approached psychology and phi- 
losophy from the standpoint of physiology and 
medicine, and was always an ardent apostle of 
the doctrine of causation in behavior. For ex- 
ample, he gave us the classic account of Habit 
as a main determiner of behavior. 


3. Free will has nothing to do with libertar- 
ianism. Clarence Darrow was, at one and the 
same time, our greatest libertarian and the most 
vocal popular exponent of determinism, in its 
most extreme form. 


4. The attempt to justify free will because it 
is the notion of the common man and the product 
of popular judgment is, indeed, curious. Would 
Father Coogan trust the mass mind in diagnosing 
a serious malady, in recommending and perform- 
ing a serious surgical operation, in controlling 
and directing a scientific laboratory of any kind, 
or in piloting an airplane for him? The whole 
advancement of science has been an escape from, 
and progress beyond, the errors of popular judg- 
ment and the superstitions of the mass of man- 
kind. Except insofar as they have profited by a 
smattering of scientific knowledge, the opinions 
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of the masses have not changed since the Stone 
Age. 

Since Father Coogan repeatedly appeals to 
democracy, democratic principles, and popular 
judgment to justify and vindicate the soundness 
of the doctrine of free will, we may inquire with 
great respect, but perhaps even greater cogency, 
if Father Coogan would suggest that we accept 
the notion of popular sovereignty in the realm 
of ideas? Would he professionally and seriously 
recommend that we trust to popular judgment 
in arriving at infallible truths? If he would not, 
then just why is the free will problem so partic- 
ularly susceptible to being settled definitely by 
an appeal to the popular mind? 


5. Certainly, free will was taught in the col- 
leges and universities which produced the found- 
ing fathers of the country. So was the special 
creation hypothesis, and all the other illusions 
and superstitions of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. It is not without significance 
that the worst of American witchmongers (Cot- 
ton Mather) was one of the most brilliant and 
honored graduates of one of the first and most 
famous of American universities. 


6. It is highly dubious if our frontiersmen 
were impelled to conquer the West as a result of 
any protracted study of free will ideology. They 
were stimulated primarily by powerful economic 
and intellectual forces, and it is probable that 
they were more immediately and rigorously de- 
termined by environmental pressures and con- 
ditions than any other comparable group of 
Americans. If cornered and questioned on the 
subject, they would probably have subscribed to 
the free will hypothesis, which would only have 
proved that they shared the ignorance of all 
others of the time, including the professional 
philosophers, relative to human conduct. There 
was not even one professional psychologist in 
the country at the time. 

Frontiersmen were more interested in clear- 
ing land, making a precarious livelihood, skin- 
ning wild animals, and dodging Indians, than in 
debating free will. Their credulity is well illus- 
trated by their helplessness before the inroads 
of the itinerant evangelists of the time. This 
story is well told in McMaster’s History of the 
People of the United States, and in Frederick 
Morgan Davenport’s Primitive Traits in Relig- 
ious Revivals. 
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7. We may readily concede that the free will 
dogma underlies the conventional legal code and 
court procedure and the ideology of some war- 
dens and most convicts. Scientific criminology 
is, in essence, an attempt to supplant the tradi- 
tional theory of our laws, courts, and penal ad- 
ministration by a scientific and valid conception 
of behavior. If the laws, courts, wardens, and 
convicts could be induced to operate on a scien- 
tific basis, criminology would have performed its 
main function and would have little need for 
further existence. 

Most of the monstrosities, brutalities, and fu- 
tilities of conventional penal policy and procedure 
grow directly out of the free will attitude. Once 
upon a time, reputable medicine proceeded on the 
hypothesis that the blood did not circulate, but 
this can hardly be taken as a valid reason for 
refusing to accept the validity of Harvey’s dis- 
covery. It is not very long ago that laws, courts, 
and punishment were based on the literal theory 
of diabolic possession. In 1600, the notion of 
witchcraft was a well-established belief in the 
conceptions of crime and punishment held in the 
most respectable legal circles. ; 


8. Scientific students of human behavior are 
hardly “unfamiliar” with the respect accorded 
free will in philosophy and psychology. Every 
such student is well acquainted with the history 
of philosophy and psychology. 

Having been a professional student of intel- 
lectual history for 30 years, I am all too well 
aware of all the numerous errors that have been 
embalmed in the history of philosophy. I am also 
cognizant of the fact that no reputable and in- 
formed psychologist today shares the traditional 
belief in the freedom of the will. There may be 
stray pedagogues teaching psychology today who 
believe in the freedom of the will, but that fact 
alone would disqualify them as sound psychol- 
ogists. I am conscious of the fact that there are 
some orthodox theologians teaching psychology 
and freedom of the will, but this means that they 
are theologians, first and foremost, and only in- 
cidentally and incompletely psychologists. 


9. So far as I know, no sane criminologist 
has ever pretended to be “a thousand times a 
an.” Most of them are, quite properly, modest 
men, as befits all scientific students of behavior. 
They realize that we are but in the infancy of 
our knowledge of behavior. But even “cradle 
learning” in this field has enabled them to dis- 
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card the doctrine of free will. Further, they can, 
with the greatest humility, pretend to know a 
thousand times more about human behavior than 
the uninformed “man in the street,” just as a 
skilled surgeon knows a thousand times more 
about performing a delicate operation than the 
ordinary run of mortals. To claim knowledge a 
thousand times greater and more valid than 
rather complete ignorance surely betokens no 
very great amount of pride or intellectual arro- 
gance. 


10. If it be true that “the pathway of crim- 
inological theory is strewn with the dead bones 
of discarded theories,” this is a tribute to crim- 
inology. This only proves growth, progress, and 
open-mindedness. Further no scientific theories 
of criminology have been discarded. They have 
merely been modified, in keeping with new dis- 
coveries. 

Lombroso’s theories are most frequently cited 
by critics as an example of the discarding of once- 
popular doctrines. But it is well to bear in mind 
that it is only the details and incidentals of Lom- 
broso’s approach which have been abandoned. 
His positivistic and secular approach to crimi- 
nology has remained the foundation of all subse- 
quent scientific study of the criminal. Lombrosian 
criminology is comparable to Darwinian biology 
in this respect. The fundamental conceptions 
have not been altered, but the details have con- 
stantly been modified and adapted to subsequent 
progress in knowledge. 


11. The problem of the freedom of the will is, 
indeed, something which has to be settled by 
psychology—including, of course, social psychol- 
ogy. But criminology is not divorced from psy- 
chology. Nobody can be a qualified criminologist 
unless he has a comprehensive and up-to-date 
knowledge of psychology. In a sense, modern 
criminology is only a branch of applied psychol- 
ogy. So, any good criminologist is well fitted 
technically to appraise the doctrine of free will. 

Lest Father Coogan or someone else may re- 
turn to the fray with the argument that the Heis- 
enberg law of indeterminacy in the new quantum 
physics upsets the notion of determinism in hu- 
man conduct, let it be said, once and for all, that 
there is no logical relationship between the two 
fields or problems. Any attempt to connect or 
identify them is only mystical obfuscation. This 


» has been amply shown by Bertrand Russell, an 


expert in both quantum physics and in psychol- 
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ogy—perhaps the only living person who can so 
qualify—or qualify as well. 


Determinism and Fatalism 


We may also profitably expose and debunk 
the common identification of causation or deter- 
minism, in conduct, with the old, mystical idea 
of fatalism. They stand at opposite extremes. 
Determinism means that all conduct takes place 
as the outcome of a specific chain or causation, 
however subtle and complex. Fatalism implies 
that something is mysteriously and mystically 
preordained to happen, no matter what the ante- 
cedent circumstances. No chain of causation 
could possibly produce a literally fatalistic occur- 
rence, which is as arbitrary and as improbable 
as an act of free will. 

In a deterministic view of conduct, one’s be- 
havior at any moment is the inevitable and logi- 
cal outcome of a very complex set of conditioning 
factors, running infinitely back in the annals of 
time and ending only at the moment of an act. 
Our animal heredity, our simian traits as a par- 
ticular form of animal, the physical and mental 
traits of the human race, the hereditary qualities 
of the ancestors of the person in question, the 
whole intellectual heritage of the human race, 
insofar as it lies in the background of the mores 
and apperceptive mass of the individual, family 
traditions, educational instruction, all personal 
experiences from birth to the moment of an act, 
even a great mass of completely forgotten ex- 
periences, these are only the larger and more 
obvious factors that determine conduct and judg- 
ment. This shows that the conception of deter- 
minism is an exceedingly complex pattern. The 
causes of behavior are complex in character and 
infinite in number, but they are causes, nonethe- 
less, and human behavior is as strictly deter- 
mined by antecedent physical and mental influ- 
ences as any other event in the cosmos. 

The fatalist ignores all this. Far from being 
scientific or “materialistic,” fatalism is one of 
the most mystical of notions. The doctrine holds 
that something is preordained to happen as a 
result of arbitrary supernatural decisions which 
transcend all mortal influences. In the fatalistic 
pattern of thought, an event is destined to take 
place irrespective of all factors of heredity and 
environment and, if necessary, in violation of all 
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elements of sequence, cause, and logic. No scien- 
tifically minded person has any more faith in fa- 
talism than in miracles, witchcraft, or astrology. 
The whole idea is not only antiscientific, it is pre- 
scientific. 


The Relationship to Treatment 


The whole subject, as Father Coogan admits, 
is relevant to criminology mainly as bearing on 
the validity of our efforts to prevent crime and 
reform the criminal. If one can freely will his 
acts, in last and final analysis, despite all forces 
of heredity and influences of environment, then, 
indeed, there is no sense or logic in trying to im- 
prove heredity or provide more favorable living 
conditions. Acceptance of the free will hypoth- 
esis would render criminology and penology es- 
sentially futile and devoid of all logic. 

We can only work constructively for the re- 
habilitation of the delinquent if we may soundly 
assume that better life opportunities and more 
favorable social conditions, aided if necessary by 
scientific psychotherapy, will be likely to improve 
the prospect of normal and law-abiding behavior. 
If a delinquent can freely will to do evil under 
the most favorable conditions of heredity and 
environment, we are simply wasting our time in 
providing him with better guidance and more 
favorable living conditions. Likewise, exponents 
of eugenics are simply tilting against windmills 
and pursuing an utterly futile goal, in trying to 
root out degeneracy and defect, if one can freely 
will his behavior, regardless of his hereditary 
traits and equipment. 

In conclusion, I may say that no sane crim- 
inologist doubts the influence of religion on con- 
duct. Religion has been, during most of human 
experience, one of the strongest of the determin- 
ing factors in conduct causation. Unfortunately, 
careful studies show that it apparently does not 
work very effectively, at least in our time, in 
“determining” conduct away from criminality. 

Finally, we recognize that the calm and mys- 
tical saint is as much determined in his attitudes 
and conduct as the man who has committed a 
crime in the moment of passion. A theologian is 
as definitely a product of determinism as a crim- 
inologist. Indeed, Father Coogan’s whole article 
is a classic, almost artistic, example of a fully 
determined pattern of thought. 
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Lack of Education--A Problem 
in Supervision 


By DREXEL H. MARTIN 
Chief United States Probation Officer, Monroe, Louisiana 


CCORDING to statistical reports from var- 
ious sections of the country, it is estimated 

that from 50 to 60 per cent of the persons placed 
on probation in the course of a year possess gram- 
mar school education or less. Indeed, a substan- 
tial number have not advanced beyond the fourth 
grade. While a conclusion may not be reached 
because of insufficient data, the figures available 
indicate that this percentage of persons with lim- 
ited education is greater when parolees and con- 
ditional releasees are included. It is, therefore, 
apparent that a considerable proportion of those 
under supervision are poorly equipped to meet 
their problems either because of educational de- 
ficiency or limited intelligence. In planning his 
work the probation officer must be aware of these 
lacks and adjust his program of supervision to 
the level attainable by the individual in each case. 
In this group there are, first of all and per- 
haps most perplexing, the mentally deficient who 
withdraw from school because they are incapa- 
ble of advancement beyond their present level. 
While it is possible for them to acquire certain 
simple skills and become self-supporting, there 
is little likelihood that further formal education 
will serve any useful purpose or even be advis- 
able. Others, however, may possess above-aver- 
age or at least average intelligence but withdraw 
early from school for a variety of reasons. There 
may be some maladjustment to the school pro- 
gram itself; a lack of stimulation, support, or in- 
terest on the part of the family ; or some economic 
need which makes it necessary to seek employ- 
ment at an early age. Some with special ability 
along particular lines may never have had an 
opportunity to develop this talent because of a 
lack of facilities in their home community. In 
many instances either insufficient education or 
lack of training may contribute to acts of delin- 
quency. Others, handicapped in obtaining suit- 
able worth-while employment because they do 
not possess the necessary educational background 
or because they are unaware of their own capa- 
bilities and the opportunities which with proper 
guidance might be opened to them, may resort 


to illegal methods of earning a living and hence 
come into court. All of these situations present 
problems with which the probation officer must 
deal on an individual case-work basis. 


Evaluation of the Offender’s Potentialities 


Necessity for an early evaluation of the of- 
fender’s educational achievement and ability in 
relation to his needs is apparent. In cases of 
youthful offenders, the educational achievement 
and ability may be obtained from a study of 
school records. The majority of modern schools 
have complete records which include intelligence 
quotients, ratings on aptitudes, and recorded 
grades in classwork. Such information affords 
insight into the offender’s school adjustment and 
indicates his capacity for further formal train- 
ing. In addition, the school records often serve 
as signposts of social maladjustment and of prob- 
lems which may have contributed to the delin- 
quent behavior. 

The task of determining the amount of for- 
mal schooling and the educability of the older of- 
fender is more difficult since objective data, such 
as school records, frequently are not available 
nor applicable. Unfortunately, under present 
conditions, it is not possible to subject the offen- 
der to a battery of scientific tests which may 
save a lot of time and make possible a more con- 
structive plan of treatment. Many times the pro- 
bation officer is forced to depend largely, if not 
solely, on his own conclusions based on obser- 
vations made during interviews and an analysis 
of the offender’s general level of achievement. 

If careful consideration reveals that the of- 
fender is capable of and desirous of advancement, 
the remedial program may contain plans for the 
continuation of his education. However, putting 
the plan into effect will ofttimes test the ingenu- 
ity, tact, and diplomacy of the best probation 
officer. For those who have reached the limit of 
their educational capabilities or for those, par- 
ticularly adults, who find further schooling im- 
possible, the probation officer must seek to bring 
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about a more satisfactory adjustment on the 
basis of existing conditions. 


Although the lack of education definitely pre- © 


sents handicaps to the individual’s advancement 
on the social and economic scale, it need not nec- 
essarily prevent a socially acceptable and satis- 
fying adjustment within the limits of his own 
capablities. In this, as in all other matters re- 
lated to supervision, the probation officer cannot 
be cautioned too strongly to bear in mind the in- 
dividual’s inherent limitations and seek to learn 
the level on which he is best able to function sat- 
isfactorily. The probation officer cannot impose 
his own personal standards on those under super- 
vision. It is, for example, neither possible nor 
desirable to advocate a high school education as 
a minimum for everyone. We are well aware, 
from case study, that much maladjustment and 
delinquent behavior may result from situations 
where standards beyond the attainment of the 
individual are enforced. Feelings of inferiority, 
of insecurity, and of not belonging are fostered 
and efforts to find satisfactions are manifested 
in unacceptable forms of behavior. 

Increasing the educational potentialities or 
the ability to become a self-reliant, useful mem- 
ber of society, therefore, may not necessarily 
mean attendance at school. In many instances a 
great deal more may be accomplished through 
frequent conferences with a person skilled in the 
methods and techniques of guidance. Such inter- 
views can help an individual gain new insight and 
standards which will afford satisfying experience 
so that he will no longer need to express himself 
in antisocial behavior. The probation officer, act- 
ing as counsellor and guide, can help him and his 
family understand and accept his limitations, 
can encourage the selection of suitable associates 
and wholesome recreational interests, can stim- 
ulate self-reliance and independence, and direct 
energy into acceptable and productive channels. 
This should be regarded as an educational or re- 
educational process. 


Supervision of the Mentally Deficient 


The story of John B. illustrates the value of 
supervision in the case of a person with a low I. 
Q. and little educational background. John felt 
sure that, if some one would help him a little, he 
could live up to the rules of probation. This man, 
an Austrian by birth, was convicted on a plea of 
guilty to a charge of stealing iron from a railroad 
right-of-way. During the presentence investiga- 
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tion, the probation officer intensively explored 
- John’s vocational potentialities. It was discov- 
ered that this man knew iron. He had spent most 
of his life working at iron foundries and smelters, 
The court was advised of John’s knowledge and 
the possibility of starting him in the iron reclaim- 
ing business. Subsequently probation was granted 
and the probation officer went into the iron busi- 
ness as a silent but active partner. A foundryman 
was located in whom the probation officer had 
confidence. An agreement was made with him to 
purchase all of John’s reclaimed iron. Through 
a distant relative of John’s the initial capital for 
the venture was secured. At first John used the 
pushcart method of collection and delivery; but 
as business increased and his income mounted, 
the purchase of a truck was deemed advisable. 
This plan became a nightmare for the probation 
officer, since John would not buy the vehicle until 
assured by the probation officer that it was worth 
the price. The confidence of the probationer in 
his officer depended on the serviceability of that 
truck. Several garage men were enlisted in the 
hunt for the right truck; eventually one was 
found and bought by John. To him this was as 
important as a million-dollar deal and his confi- 
dence in the probation officer took deep root. It 
was not long until John’s income became slightly 
exaggerated in his own mind and he wanted a 
new truck. At this point, the officer had to help 
him realize the importance of doing business on 
a strictly cash basis. This objective was not ac- 
complished until John’s attention had been di- 
rected toward an investment in some small pigs 
that made his dollars work overtime. Although 
John always will be dependent upon the advice 
of some person who is more mentally gifted than 
himself, during the period of supervision, at 
least, he was being educated continually in the 
method of locating persons to whom he could turn 
for advice; and through this process he was de- 
veloping some reliance on his own judgment and 
becoming less dependent on the guidance of the 
probation officer. By the end of the supervision 
period, it seemed reasonably certain that John 
would be able to carry on satisfactorily. 

The probation officer worked intensively with 
John to achieve this satisfactory outcome; the 
problems presented and the advice and guidance 
offered were at all times concrete and tangible 
and on a level which John could understand. Some 
of the situations which the probation officer meets 
will not present such positive factors as this case 
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and the probation officer may find it necessary to 
accept compromises where permanently satis- 
factory solutions do not appear possible. 


The Case of a Feeble-Minded Boy 


Tony B., an 18-year-old Italian boy, was ar- 
raigned before the court on a charge of passing 
counterfeit 10-dollar bills. A more responsible 
party was likewise arrested as a result of the 
very limited information which Tony had been 
able to furnish. The presentence investigation 
revealed that Tony had an I. Q. of less than 60 
which placed him well within the group clas- 
sified as feeble-minded. Amazingly enough, he 
had not been in serious difficulty with the law 
prior to this offense, although he had lived in a 
neighborhood where the delinquency rate was 
high. The school records showed that, after fail- 
ing the first and second grades repeatedly, he 
had been placed in an opportunity class for re- 
tarded children. Even in this group where the 
emphasis was on learning simple manual tasks, 
the boy had acquired no particular skills. After 
spending 8 years in school, he was unable to write 
his name legibly or read with any degree of sat- 
isfaction. 

Tony was one of 7 children. The mother had 
died when he was 12 years old and the father, a 
laborer born and reared in Italy and illiterate 
in the English language, had attempted to keep 
the family together with the help of the eldest 
girl. While the entire family appeared to pos- 
sess decidedly limited intelligence, none was as 
“backward” as Tony. The father had no con- 


_ ception of Tony’s difficulties. To him an 18-year- 


old boy should have been an asset to the family, 
not only self-supporting but contributing toward 
the general family expenses and relieving the 
father of some of the responsibility. The father 
was incapable of offering the boy guidance or 
advice but berated him endlessly when, at the 
end of the week, he did not have the $5.00 or 
$6.00 which he felt was the minimum to be de- 
manded. Tony was a “bad boy”; Tony was “lazy” ; 
Tony was “dumb”; Tony was “no good.” 
Possessing little understanding but aware 
that money was important, Tony was an excel- 
lent tool for the clever counterfeit man. If Tony 
would go into a tavern and buy a pint of cheap 
liquor with a counterfeit $10.00 bill, he would re- 
ceive $1.00 of the change. The court placed Tony 
on probation for 8 years and subsequently ex- 
tended the period to the maximum of 5 years. To 
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the probation officer the case looked “hopeless.” 

One of the most difficult tasks in working with 
Tony was to gain understanding, by degrees, of 
the extent of the boy’s limitations. A plan which 
involved regular visits to the office and a simple 
routine with respect to duties at home and recre- 
ational activities, was decided upon. However, 
it was learned that Tony could not even tell the 
day of the week and had little conception of the 
passage of time. Therefore, he seldom managed 
to arrive at the office when he was expected and 
the probation officer constantly had to look him 
up after his failures to report. He seemed inca- 
pable of learning even this very simple proce- 
dure. 

When it was evident that little could be ac- 
complished with Tony, the probation officer de- 
cided upon frequent visits to the father in order 
to work with the boy through him. The father 
responded very well to these opportunities to talk 
over problems. Over a period of time the father 
developed a noticeably greater understanding and 
acceptance of Tony’s limitations as well as an 
increased sense of responsibility with respect to 
parental supervision and care. 

Tony lived with his father and brothers and 
sisters in a little house on a narrow street near 
a large produce market. The neighborhood was 
very poor but there was a certain amount of fam- 
ily stability and they had lived in the same house 
from the time the older children were very young. 

Tony was very familiar with the nearby mar- 
ket and liked the crowds and the bustle of the 
busy market days. A man who owned and oper- 
ated four stalls in the market was contacted and 
agreed to give the boy a try at a job. At first Tony 
worked only three days a week, carrying cases of 
produce from the warehouse to the market stalls 
and arranging the fruits and vegetables on dis- 
play. After a time the employer put the boy to 
work at one of the stalls waiting on customers. 
Probably because of the emphasis the father had 
always placed on money, Tony learned to make 
change accurately even though in all other con- 
nections he had no understanding of simple arith- 
metic. Tony continued to do the same work for 
the same employer throughout the entire proba- 
tion period and was seen at intervals at his place 
in the market as long as two years after the ter- 
mination date. During the initial stages the pro- 
bation officer had to confer frequently with the 
employer because the exasperated man “fired” 
Tony more than once. With increased under- 
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standing of the boy’s limitations the employer 
found that Tony could be useful to him. 

This boy will never be entirely self-sustain- 
ing or independent of someone’s advice and guid- 
ance. At the time of his appearance in court an 
examining psychiatrist recommended that he be 
placed “on probation for life.” This, of course, 
was not possible but there undoubtedly was val- 
idity in the recommendation. Some permanent 
gains were made during the supervision period 
but Tony’s adjustment throughout his life will 
depend a great deal on the influences which are 
exercised over him. 


Possibilities of Successful Adjustments 


Frequently the probation officer can help to 
bring about even far more encouraging results 
in those persons under his supervision who are 
not handicapped by mental deficiency but who, 
for a variety of reasons, had not made the most 
of their capabilities and opportunities. 

Harry C., a 35-year-old man with a wife and 
three children, was arraigned before the court 
on a charge of manufacture and sale of illicit 
liquor. The judge. listened to his appeal for an- 
other chance, his promise to refrain from further 
violations of the law, and placed him on proba- 
tion for a period of five years. He had had very 
limited opportunities but appeared to be an in- 
telligent, capable person. He possessed no trade 
nor professional skills; but, when not making 
liquor, had always supported his family on a 
marginal level through odd jobs. 

After becoming acquainted with the man, the 
probation officer suggested that he consider learn- 
ing some trade. This was discussed in successive 
interviews and Harry decided he would like to 
learn radio construction and repair work. The 
probation officer was able to help him get a job 
in a radio repair shop where he could learn some- 
thing about the trade. Although Harry had very 
little to offer his employer in the initial stages, 
he proved himself to be adept and industrious 
with the exception of occasional drinking sprees. 
After two such episodes it was necessary for the 
probation officer to discuss the situation in de- 
tail with the employer before the latter would 
agree to give Harry another opportunity. Harry 
agreed to refrain entirely from the use of alcohol. 
Accepting the probation officer’s counsel, he 
showed self-improvement in many ways and evi- 
denced a real interest in his work. Arrangements 
were eventually made for him to take evening 


courses to equip himself better for the radio 
trade. After a few months of study, the proba- 
tioner considered himself qualified to take an 
examination for a license as a first-class electri- 
cian. He was confronted with the prewar ob- 
stacles of a criminal record, but with the assist- 
ance of the probation officer and friends he was 
permitted to take the examination and was a- 
warded the license. He developed into a skilled 
electrician; and when last seen, some time after 
the probation period had terminated, he was shop 
foreman in a large electrical concern earning a 
substantial monthly wage. 

Many young offenders are the victims of 
school maladjustment and this situation is often 
the contributing cause of their acts of delin- 
quency. Consequently, the cause of the school 
maladjustment must be discovered before their 
return to school may be cautiously suggested. 
Some times their troubles may be fancied but 
even so they are quite realistic to youth. Perhaps 
the case of 15-year-old Robert T., placed on pro- 
bation for violation of the National Motor Ve- 
hicle Theft Act, will illustrate this type of prob- 
lem. He had left home in a stolen car in order 
to escape the disgrace of failing algebra. He had 
twice failed this subject and felt that his teacher 
“had it in for him.” The boy’s father gave him 
some support in that he considered algebra a very 
difficult subject and unnecessary. However, Bob’s 
failure made it impossible for him to play on the 
school athletic team; and being excluded from 
sports, he developed a very unwholesome attitude 
toward his school. It was only after Robert’s sug- 
gested plans for the future, which did not include 
attending school, had been examined and dis- 
carded as impractical, that his return to school 
was broached. Fortunately, the boy was the first 
to mention the continuation of his education, but 
he expressed a desire to be transferred to another 
section of algebra under a different teacher. This 
gave the officer an opening to promise that he 
would make an effort to convince the school offi- 
cials of the necessity of the transfer. The prit- 
cipal of Robert’s school was approached. At first 
he was uncooperative and condemned the boy, 
since he felt that Robert’s action had cast a re- 
flection on the school. However, the outcome of 
the conference with the principal was more grat- 
ifying than had been expected. He agreed to give 
the boy a chance and transfer him to another sec- 
tion of algebra with a different teacher. This was 
urranged very diplomatically and a conference 
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was held by the probation officer, the principal, 
and the new teacher. This instructor, a conscien- 
tious young man, believed he had a teaching 
method that would overcome Robert’s prejudice 
against algebra; luckily it was the beginning of 
the school year and the boy “fell” for him. Two 
years later, without further scholastic difficulties, 
Robert was graduated from high school. His re- 
adjustment in his school work eliminated the de- 
sire for additional antisocial activities and today 
he is a respected business man in his commu- 
nity. A complete understanding of the boy’s school 
difficulties resulted in the happy conclusion of 
this case. 

In some cases, transferring from one class to 
another under a different teacher will not accom- 
plish the desired results. It may be necessary to 
transfer the juvenile offender to another school, 
especially if his difficulties with the law should be 
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the common knowledge of the student body. The 
shock of his troubles often creates a new urge to 
achieve. If the probation officer realizes this and 
removes the actual or fancied obstacles, then the 
process of rehabilitation is materially simplified. 


Conclusion 


Successful supervision in probation work im- 
plies the accomplishment of adjustment within 
the individual, adjustment between the individ- 
ual and his environment, and adjustment in the 
environment. It means, in some cases, utilizing 
the probationer’s existing resources; in others, 
developing his potentialities ; in still others, help- 
ing him appraise his abilities and opportunities; 
and in many others, all three. To accomplish the 
best results, constructive supervision must be 
considered by the probation officer as an individ- 
ualized educational or re-educational process. 


IME MINISTER Winston Churchill once said, 
“The mood and temper of the public with regard 
to the treatment of criminals is one of the unfailing 

tests of the civilization of a country.” This statement 
should apply with equal force to the treatment of juvenile 
and youthful delinquents. 

Reports indicate that the English have proved them- 
selves “civilized.” In spite of disruptions in home life, 
delinquency has been curbed because the problem has 
been met with intelligence and vigor. We in America 
have not experienced bombings, with their anxieties, 
shocks and mass separation of families. But dislocations 
and excitements have aggravated juvenile delinquency. 
In facing this problem we shall be wise to stress pre- 
ventive services. 

When a child fails to respond to these measures and 
traits of delinquency become pronounced, law-enforce- 
ment agencies and courts must necessarily intervene for 
the protection of both the child and the community. 
While most Federal offenders are adults, a few juvenile 
delinquents and many youthful offenders come before 
the Federal courts. The United States Probation System 
has the major responsibility of investigating their social 
background and advising the courts upon their treatment. 
Here the emphasis should be on therapy, not punishment. 

Because the child is a product of the local community, 
which has primary responsibility for the education, health, 
safety, and welfare of its citizens, it has been the policy 
of the Federal Government to divert juvenile delinquents 
to local juvenile courts, rather than to hear these cases in 
Federal courts, provided the local court is able and will- 
ing to make proper disposition. In those jurisdictions 
where the local court is unwilling or unequipped to accept 
this responsibility, the Federal court proceeds under a 
statute, enacted in 1938 and known as the Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act (U. S. Code, title 18, sec. 921-929). 


This act is applicable to children 17 years of age or 
younger and permits procedure by information for juve- 
nile delinquency rather than indictment for the substan- 
tive offense; hearings in chambers rather than in open 
court; and great latitude in treatment. The child may 
be placed on probation or committed to a boarding home, 
private school, or training school, depending upon the 
circumstances in the individual case. 

The enlightened community should measure its local 
juvenile court by standards recommended by the Federal 
Childen’s Bureau and the National Probation Association 
to assure themselves that their court is presided over by 
a qualified judge and served by trained, competent pro- 
bation officers, under whose guidance delinquents can be 
restored to socially acceptable and satisfying ways of 
living. The door to probation and correctional work should 
be barred to the unqualified politician. 

At the present time, there is no special machinery 
in the Federal courts for dealing with youthful offenders 
above the 17-year level. But legislation, which incorporates 
some of the features of the American Law Institute’s 
proposal for a Youth Correction Authority, has been intro- 
duced in Congress to provide more elasticity in sentence 
and treatment of this en. The introduction of this 
bill (H. R. 2140), as well as the passage of the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, represents recognition of the 
need for individualized treatment to meet the special 
problems of the delinquent. We know that negative meas- 
ures of repression and punishment have not solved the 
problem of delinquency and crime. We must, therefore, 
consider and support constructive measures, administered 
with sympathy and understanding and strengthened by 
progressive legislation, in order to term ourselves 
“civilized.” 

—RICHARD A. CHAPPELL 
in Citizens of Tomorrow 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


(1) In placing a defendant on probation, may the court 
impose a condition that he make restitution in the full 
amount of damages or loss for which he is allegedly re- 
sponsible, or is the court limited to requiring restitution 
as a condition of probation only in the amount 
named in the indictment? 


This question presupposes a situation in which the 
total damages or loss caused by the defendant’s crimes 
is much greater than the amount of damages or loss re- 
sulting from the specific offense named in the indictment 
and on which the defendant was convicted. For example, 
it frequently happens that a defendant who has com- 
mitted embezzlement or misapplication of funds over a 
long period of time is convicted of only a few specific 
— out of the series of offenses actually perpetrated by 


Section 1 of the Probation Act (U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 
724) authorizes the court to suspend the imposition or 
execution of sentence and to place the defendant on pro- 
bation upon such terms and conditions as it may deem 
best, ile on probation a defendant may be required 
“to make restitution or reparation to the aggrieved p 
or parties for actual damages or loss caused by the of- 
fense for which conviction was had.” The clause last 
quoted necessarily limits the general authority of the 
court to impose such terms and conditions of probation 
as it may deem best, on the general principle of statutory 
construction that a special and specific provision prevails 
over one of a general character. The conclusion inescap- 
ably follows that the only restitution which may be ex- 
acted is in the amount of the actual damages or loss 
caused by the specific offense of which the defendant was 
convicted. The restitution of any greater amount may 
not be required. For example, if a bank teller has em- 
bezzled an aggregate amount of $5,000 over a period of 
years, but the specific offense of which he was convicted 
involved an embezzlement of a sum of say $250, the max- 
imum amount of which restitution may be required as a 
condition of probation is the sum of $250. This conclusion 
was reached in United States v. Follette, 32 F. Supp. 953, 
decided in the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania by Circuit Judge 


(2) Assume the following facts: a defendant has been 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment; execution of the im- 
prisonment part of the sentence has been suspended and 
the defendant has been placed on probation for a period 
of two years on condition that the fine be paid; an appeal 
has been taken and is now pending. May the judge (a) 
remit the fine entirely; (b) modify the conditions of pro- 
bation so as not to make the payment of the fine a con- 
dition of probation; or (c) make an order discharging 
defendant from probation or suspending him from pro- 
bational supervision with a view to his entering the mil- 
itary service? 


(a) During the term at which the defendant was sen- 
tenced the court may reduce the sentence. United States 
v. Benz, 282 U.S. 304. Such a reduction may involve the 
reduction of the fine in part or cancelling it entirely. If, 
however, the term of court has expired, the court may 
not reduce or remit the fine as a part of the sentence. 

(b) The court may, however, at any time modify the 
conditions of probation. Section 1 of the Probation Act 
(U.S. C., Title 18, Sec. 724) expressly provides that “the 
court may revoke or modify any condition of probation, 
or may the period of probation.” Consequently, 
the court may change the probation order, so that the 
payment of fine will no longer be made a condition 
of probation. 

c) Since, as indicated above, the court may change 
the period of probation, it may reduce it to the time that 
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has already elapsed and enter an order discharging the 
defendant from probation or suspending him from pro- 
bational supervision. 

The fact that an a is pending does not detract 
from the authority of the trial court summarized above. 
While under Rule 4 of the Criminal Appellate Rules, the 
appellate court has supervision and control of the pro- 

i on the appeal, the trial court does not lose its 
authority under the Probation Act or its authority to re- 
duce the sentence within the term, as indicated in the 
Benz case, supra, by reason of the pendency of the ap- 
peal. In an opinion rendered on March 14, 1944, the Cir- 
cuit Court Appeals for the Third Circuit held that 
while during the pendency of the caper the district court 
is without jurisdiction to modify the judgment; never- 
theless, it retained, despite the pendency of the appeal, 
the power to m or suspend or otherwise deal with 
the a of probation. Umted States v. Lindh (not yet 
reported). 


RECENT DECISION 


United States v. Koppelman, (M.D. Pa.) 53 F. Supp. 
499: The defendant pleaded guilty to an information 
charging him with violations of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1988. The court suspended the imposition of 
sentence and placed the defendant on probation for three 
years. The following provision was a part of the sen- 
tence: “Compliance with the saaenent of this Court, en- 
tered in Number 643 Civil, shall be a condition of proba- 
tion.” Subsequently the defendant was convicted and sen- 
tenced on a charge of embezzling Government property. 
The probation officer then presented a poem praying 
that a hearing be granted to determine whether the terms 
of the probation had been violated. The court granted a 
hearing, at which it was shown that Probation Form No. 
7 (Conditions of Probation) had been signed by the pro- 
bation officer and the defendant when the latter was re- 
leased on probation and that this form provided, among 
other things, as follows: 


It is the order of the Court that you shall comply 
with the following general and special conditions of 
probation. The general conditions are as follows: 

_ (a) Refrain from the violation of any State and Fed- 
eral penal laws. 


The defendant contended that the only condition of pro- 
bation was that which was specifically noted in the sen- 
tence. The court, however, overruled the contention and 
held that the terms and conditions of probation embraced 
and included Probation Form No. 7, which had been au- 
thorized by the court and of which the probationer was 
fully informed, since it had been delivered to him by the 
probation officer. The court made the following signifi- 
cant observations: 


One on probation is not at liberty. He is in law 
and in fact in the custody and under the control of 
the court of his probation. It is not necessary that 
all the conditions of probation be set out in the sen- 
tence. It is enough that it be made to sufficiently 
appear that the probationer has not conducted him- 
self in accordance with his duties as a probationer. 


* * * 


The defendant here violated a Federal penal law 
while on probation, and in so doing he not only vio- 
lated one of the written conditions of probation, of 
which he had been duly informed, but he failed to 
oe himself in accordance with his duty as @ pro- 

oner. 


The court revoked probation. 
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OUTWARD BOUND* 


By WALTER 


K. URICH 


Parole Executive, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HE following statement is being brought to the atten- 

tion of Federal probation officers and other interested 
parties in an effort to acquaint the field with some recent 
problems that have faced the parole executive and the 
United States Board of Parole. 


Release Planning 


Release planning should be consistent with all the 
facts. If an inmate is physically handicapped, the job 
secured should be something that he can do. A case in 
which employment as a coal loader had been developed 
for a man with a crippled arm recently came to my at- 
tention. When he arrived at the mines, he was found to 
be unable to do the work required. In working out the 
plan, his physical condition had been either overlooked 
or ignored. 

Several cases have been referred to me recently which 
raised serious supervision problems. One inmate received 
special training as a sheet metal worker. The date of his 
release was drawing near but no job had been located in 
the home community. A plan was developed that would 
place him in a different community. The inmate was con- 
sulted and agreed to accept the employment notwith- 
standing the fact that he would be separated from his 
wife and child. The distance between the job and his home 
precluded any possibility of even week-end visits with his 
family. He was given a 3-day stop-over to visit with his 
family enroute to his destination. His wife had a defense 
job in the home community and because of that or the 
reported illness of the child he could not get his wife to 
join him. Upon arrival at his destination he realized that 
if he took the job, he could not get a release from it, and 
this would make it difficult to be with his wife even after 
the period of supervision had expired. In the meantime 
he had been successful in securing a job in his home com- 
munity in a sheet metal firm. 

A review of his record revealed he was born and reared 
in his home town, and with the exception of a few months’ 
employment and time spent in prison, he had never left 
the city. Just why an effort was not made to secure em- 
ployment for him there is not clear unless it may have 
been due to the fact that previously he had been in 
trouble there on several occasions. He had never held a 
job longer than six months, which is in keeping with the 
admission diagnosis of “constitutional psychopath, inad- 
equate personality with superior intelligence.” He dem- 
onstrated his instability by forfeiting statutory good time, 
a portion of which was later restored. The chief stabi- 
lizing influence appeared to be his wife. The case illus- 
trates the need for planning which will consider the en- 
tire family situation. A 

A somewhat similar case is that of a man with a wife 
and three children. Family ties were shown as strong. 
He had always lived near his parents; he owned a 75- 
acre farm but neglected his farm in fayor of making il- 
licit liquor, for which he had served two prior terms and 
had also paid fines. He had average intelligence and re- 
ceived training along mechanical lines at the institution. 
A progress report prepared almost a year following his 
commitment showed him to be suggestible, moody, and 
heurotic. The Employment-Placement Service secured a 
job for him compatible with his training at the institu- 
tion, The employment took him away from his home and 
family but he agreed to accept it. He was given a stop- 
over privilege to see his wife and children, but immedi- 
ately upon his arrival there he expressed a desire to stay 
and approached the United States probation officer to 
intercede in his behalf. He advised the probation officer 


*Adapted from The Bulletin Board, a publication for the employees 
of the United States Bureau of Prisons. 
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that he objected seriously to accepting the ongiogment 
secured for him. The conditional releasee had failed to 
live up to his agreement and had placed the Employment- 
Placement Service in a rather embarrassing position in 
future contacts with the prospective employer. The ques- 
tion of a warrant was raised on the ground that he had 
failed to live up to the terms of his release. The Board 
of Parole felt, in view of all the facts, that a warrant 
was not justified, and he was permitted to remain with 
his family. 

It is difficult to give an answer to the problems pre- 
sented by such cases. It is evident that the institutional 
parole officer and the Employment-Placement Service 
should work together closely. The United States proba- 
tion officers at residence and future residences are vitally 
concerned. If they are kept informed of developments, 
some supervision a may be avoided. Release plan- 
ning is a case-work problem and should take all the facts 
into consideration. 

In this same connection attention is called to the bad 
situations arising from the placement of a number of 
parolees in the same community and on jobs for the same 
company. The Board of Parole was concerned about this 
possibility in its early history and in consequence set 
down as one of the parole conditions, “That I will not 
associate with persons of bad reputation.” Institutional 
parole officers have been instructed to make it clear to 
men being released on parole or conditional release that 
this provision applies to former inmates of the institu- 
tion from which release occurs. 

The following quotation is an extract from a letter 
received recently from one of our probation officers: 


“There is such a large concentration of parolees from 
your institution at ——————- at the present time that 
they see each other continually and run around together. 
Likewise, a — for some time stayed together at the 
Y. M. C. A., which is the closest available living quarters 
to the (firm where they are employed). 

“Recently there has been considerable difficulty in 
——————- and only last Sunday four of the boys stole 
considerable clothing from a private home in which two 
of them were living, then stole an automobile and left 
——_—_———. Three of them are still under our supervision 
and the fourth completed his full time about three weeks 
ago. Of the four boys, two returned to and 
are now in custody of the police while the other two are 
at large. Complete reports of the violation will be fur- 
nished the Board of Parole with copies to your institution 
within the near future. 

“Until the situation has quieted down and we deter- 
mine how the remaining boys are getting along, we would 
like to request you to release no more boys to ——_——..” 


There is still a tendency in some jurisdictions to util- 
ize the services of one advisor for a number of parolees, 
particularly where he has been successful and is willing 
to act as advisor when called upon to do so. Unfortun- 
ately, this was one of the circumstances in the situation 
described above. The regulations of the Board stipulate 
that the same advisor shall not be used for two or more 
parolees at the same time unless justified by exceptional 
circumstances, 


Preparole Reports of Probation Officers 


There has been a marked improvement in the pre- 
parole reports of the United States probation officers in 
the past few years. Too frequently, however, they are so 
brief that it is difficult to determine the nature of the 
employment or the general reputation and qualifications 
of the parole adviser. I believe the brevity of the reports 
is due in part to the content of the institutional parole 
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officer’s request for an investigation of the plan. No 


doubt the routine request should be discontinued in favor 
of a carefully worded letter which will leave no question 
in the probation officer’s mind of what is expected and 
what should be checked. It is important to know the com- 
munity reaction and the general reputation of an inmate 
being considered for parole. Knowledge of the economic 
situation and living conditions of the family is essential 
information. The preparole investigation should be pre- 
pared as painstakingly as a presentence report. When 
properly done it completes the entire picture and supple- 
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ments the evaluation placed upon the inmate by the in- 
stitution. 

The community reaction in the case of Selective Serv. 
ice violators is very important. This will be particu. 
larly true of men within the draft age and especially 
those classified as Conscientious Objectors. Even when a 
public service plan is developed away from the place of 
residence it may be necessary to permit occasional visits 
to the home community. The probation officers involved 
should be aware of the situation in order to prevent dif- 
ficulties from arising during the period of supervision. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Narcotic Addiction and Criminality,” by Pablo Os- 
valdo Wolff (September-October, 1943). This extensive 
article concerning narcotic addiction and its relationship 
to crime, is written from the viewpoint that crimes in- 
crease and decrease in proportion to the changes in po- 
litical and religious ideology as well as social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In this study, the author has made use of E. W. Adam’s 
classification of drug addicts which subdivides them into 
four groups, namely: 

1) Stabilized Addicts, or those who do not increase 
the dose and never exceed a certain usually small 

uantity administering it for the stimulating effect. 
ese are the addicts whom I call “benign” because 
they form a srone of persons frequently of great 
professional usefulness and social value, and they 
do not bear the mark of a narcotic addict. 

2) Accidental Addicts, or those who acquired addic- 
tion through scientifically justified medical treatment 
or perhaps, in some cases, through lack of care on 
the part of the physician or nurse, in other cases 
through self-treatment of pain, or finally, perhaps 
through bad example or bad surroundings. 

8) Natural Addicts, or those who were more or 
less born as such. They are persons of inadequate 
personality, the so-called psychopathics, or persons 
who are mentally unstable. I do not mean to say, of 
course, that all psychopathics or psychoneurotics are 
predestined to drug addiction, although many of them 
are particularly predisposed to become addicts un- 
der favorable circumstances, or, from our point of 
view, unfavorable circumstances. 

4) Criminal Addicts, or those who are really vi- 
cious and who moreover, deliberately use drugs with 
the desire to fortify themselves for a life of crime. 
To my mind, it is still a matter of discussion whether 
the persons who use these drugs for their known 
aphrodisiac effects should be counted as criminals. 
Perhaps they are narcotic addicts, accidentally made 
criminals. 

This classification is of value for practical purposes. 
The author believes, “In numerous cases it would be pref- 
erable not to subject the stabilized addict, of the first 
group, to a cure of disintoxication. Many accidental ad- 
dicts, of the second group, want themselves to be cured 
and give a rather satisfactory prognosis. The natural 
addict, of the third group, presents another and still more 
complex picture. A considerable part of them do not even 
have the real desire to be cured and when this is the case, 
the treatment is difficult and relapses are very often ob- 
served. The treatment of the criminal addicts, of the 
fourth group, who interest us here particularly, is almost 
——s unless a miracle occurs.” 

r. Wolff emphasizes the following points: 

1) “There is no direct correlation between the number 
of violations of the narcotic law and the density of popu- 


lation. For example, the convictions in the State of Texas 
reach 9.2 (per 100,000 population) while New York with 
double the number of inhabitants has only 1.9.” 
ee the most severe sentences have the 

greatest intimidating influence on the violators.” 

_38) “The high rate of recidivists indicates that proba- 
tion is not a very effective procedure with violators of 
the narcotic law.’ 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE W. GREEN, M.D. 


“Group Sex Conferences as a Diagnostic, Therapeutic 
and Pedagogic Method,” by Frank J. Curran, M.D., Ber- 
nard V. Strauss, M.D., and B. Frank Vogel, M.D. (Oc- 
tober, 1943). In connection with a 30-day period of psy- 
chiatric observation of juvenile offenders at Bellevue 
Hospital, the prevalence of sexual misconceptions be- 
came very evident. A heterogeneous group of delinquents 
and mental deviates made up the war Fagg omar of 
boys ranging from 12 to 16 years, including about 20 
per cent sex offenders. Groups of five boys at a time 
were found to be the ideal size for meeting with the 
psychiatrist. A group assortment of personalities, in- 
tellectual levels, and races also proved most advanta- 
geous in provoking free and liberal discussion. The psy- 
chiatrist acts as a stabilizer and guide rather than a lec- 
turer. Most groups appear hesitant at first, but soon 
gather confidence in the psychiatrist and speak freely 
among themselves on all phases of sex. The discussion 
is guided step by step along various sexual topics and 
lasts about an hour for each group. The authors quote 
verbatim excerpts from some of the discussions to illus- 
trate the extreme extent of sexual misinformation and 
the psychiatrist’s role as guide. The meetings serve as 
a valuable method of offering accurate sexual knowledge 
to adolescents as well as real group psychotherapy. Many 
valuable diagnostic observations also can be made, and 
it is not uncommon to determine that a boy is sexually 
preoccupied, homosexually inclined, or even psychotic. 
A boy’s behavior in a group seems more representative 
of his adjustment in society than can often be judged 
in a private interyiew. 

“Criminality and the Age Factor,” by A. A. Hartman 
and Paul L. Schroeder (October, 1943). Some 4,000 na- 
tive-born white offenders were studied by the authors 
at the Diagnostic Depot of the Joliet Penitentiary over 
a 5-year period. The subjects were divided into three 
age groups for purposes of comparative studies, the 
youngest group being below 25, the middle group from 
25 to 40, and the oldest group over 40. The authors pre- 
sent a large amount of data. Some of the more striking 
conclusions drawn from the studies are as follows: Ego- 
centricity appears evenly distributed, but psychopathic 
personality is more prevalent in the older group; there 
is a constant drop in the I. Q. with age and murder and 
sex offenses increase with age, while robbery decreases. 
Many other interesting observations also are discussed 
after a study and correlation of the extensive data. 
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THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Pastoral Counseling and Case Work,” by Alice R. 
McCabe (November, 1943). This article is especially 
commended to the social worker who has difficulty 
understanding what some persons term the reluctance 
of the church to appreciate modern case work, _ 

The author’s discussion seems to hinge on one issue; 
that is, whether case-work counseling is more correct and 
effective than pastoral counseling. Who—the case worker 
or the pastor—is the authority in the counseling field? 
Quite appropriately Miss McCabe shows that an approved 
ministerial definition of pastoral counseling is amazingly 
similar to the case-work concept. If the pastor and the 
case worker have similar concepts of counseling, why 
then should there be confusion? It is at this point that 
the author makes her constructive contribution by devel- 
oping the following line of reasoning. y 

The reluctance of the individual minister to use a social 
agency may not always be due to his lack of knowledge 
of its function, but rather may have more to do with his 
conception of his own functions. Technically and histor- 
ically the church has first claim on counseling, as well as 
on many of our welfare institutions; but because of pres- 
ent-day scientific knowledge in the behavior field, both 
professions, that is, the ministry and social work, must 
draw heavily on psychiatry and more particularly psycho- 
analysis. To arrive at a balance, the ministry also must 
look to social work for guidance. ’ 

The following summary sentence is worthy of being 
quoted when Miss McCabe says, “In working with the 
minister in relation to a client known both to the church 
and the social agency, the case worker will do well to 
assume that as another professional the minister’s con- 
cept of God is an adult one, and that in most instances, 
he will not only be as interested as she in the modifica- 
tion of the parishioner’s attitude, but that there will be 


ways, too, in which he can contribute to change within 
the client.” 


“Emotional Aspects of Wartime Separations,” by Mil- 
ton Rosenbaum, M.D. (January, 1944). Here, the author 
makes some helpful suggestions for persons engaged in 
social work with families of men in military service. He 
says that workers should realize it is perfectly normal 
for wives, parents, and children to be emotionally dis- 
turbed when a member of their family has left the home 
for the armed forces. The person of healthy mental hab- 
its early experiences a feeling of depression and loneliness 
at being left behind but readily makes an emotional ad- 
justment to the changed life; it is the emotionally un- 
healthy person who does not react with grief. Sometimes 
social workers in their efforts to be of help can do more 
harm than good by blindly endeavoring to instill a “chin- 
up” attitude in the person left at home, or at times they 
may be too intense in what may be their premature ef- 
forts to help. 

Viewing the subject from a different angle, there is the 
plight of the child who is legally adopted, not because the 
oster parents emotionally want a child but because the 
child will increase the foster father’s military allotment. 
Such adoptions are apt to prove disastrous to the child 
after the war when he is no longer a producer of mon- 
etary allowances. 

Personality inadequacies are frequently a motivatin, 
factor in causing some persons to volunteer for the sonal 
forces, One of the more common of these is a desire for 
_ prestige, particularly in the eyes of one’s fam- 

When the father leaves home and enters military serv- 
lee primarily as a means of escaping from perplexing 
family relationships, his departure sometimes brings out 
into the open pent-up and repressed personality defects 
of the wife—and sometimes of the children—which can 


Prove harmful if not adjusted. 
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PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“It is Certainly Something,” by Mary E. Mc Christie 
(December, 1943). An alarming increase in sex delin- 
quencies, intoxication, vandalism, and the sophistication 
of youth shows that boys and girls are learning new vices 
pr habits while parents work. Elimination of exploita- 
tion of children in employment, improved housing, in- 
creased recreational facilities, adequate funds for child 
care and protection with full-time use of schools and 
churches, and liberalized programs for character-build- 
ing agencies are essential considerations in any sane ap- 
proach to the problem of delinquency. 


“There Are Children in Our Jails,” by Richard W. 
Wickes (December, 1943). The failure of communities to 
provide safe, decent, and friendly detention places for 
their children takes a tragic toll in human suffering. The 
fee system, politics, and public apathy are held respon- 
sible for the degrading practice of holding children in 
filthy jails — often for petty offenses — where they are 
forced to live with prostitutes, perverts, and hardened 
criminals, must eat unhealthful food and sleep amid the 


— of unclean mattresses in vermin-filled, overcrowded 
cells. 


“The Pubertal Struggle Against the Instincts,” by 
Joseph Lander, M.D. (December, 1943). A Freudian- 
tinted psychiatric interpretation of the adolescent delin- 
quent. Emotional deprivations of preschool and infancy 
years, and preoccupation with the “constant pressure of 
his instincts,” create grave pathological manifestations 
between the fifth year and the event of puberty. 

The layman will question the author’s contention that 
“the sharp rise of delinquency during pubertal years is 
due to the fact that the child has been unable to muster 
any additional reserves of strength and is, in a sense, 
swept away 4 the strength of his instincts.” Unfortu- 
nately the author fails to specify what are the “intensive 
sociological and educational measures” which, if “directed 
toward this period can strengthen these children emo- 


tionally to help them ride out the storm that lies ahead 
at puberty.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H.Z. Mayme, Pu. D. 


“Delinquency and Its Outcome in Court and College,” 
by Austin L. Porterfield (November, 1943). This study 
finds that college students in their youth commit about 
the same delinquencies as juvenile court children, but the 
former go to college; the latter, to court. Why? Because 
of the friendlessness of the court children and the social 
unimportance of their families. Parental attitudes also 
are different: College parents seldom report their chil- 
dren to court as incorrigibles. The difference in after- 
careers is explained by the increasing segregation and 
cumulative frustration of the less favored children, as 
compared with the expanding range of social participa- 
tion enjoyed by college students. Perhaps the college stu- 
dent is just a “white-collar delinquent” who receives 
preferential treatment, whereas the court child faces 
progressive segregation which increases with every at- 
tempt he makes to escape; but the court child too, “needs 
security, enlarged experience, status, family, vocation, 
and significance. However, society denies him these sat- 
isfactions; and, when he falters, offers him instead a court 
record, a training school committal, fear, isolation, and 


complete rejection. The medicine is worse than the dis- 
ease. 


“Occupational Factors and Marriage,” by Meyer F. 
Nimkoff (November, 1943). Taking 100 matched cases in 
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each of six different occupations listed in Who’s Who, 
1942-48, the author finds that artists and military men 
have the highest rate of bachelorhood, not because they 
marry later than men in other occupations but possibly 
because of some personality factors, since artists also 
have the highest remarriage rate and military men the 
lowest. The author shows that the current theories ex- 
plaining this phenomenon have limitations. 


“The Church in a Small City,” by Frederick A. Bushee 
(November, 1943). This is a study of the churches in 
Boulder, Colorado. Some of the generalizations are: Small 
city churches show more vitality than rural churches and 
are healthier than large city churches; more emphasis is 
placed upon attendance than membership; financial sup- 
port is good; churches with conservative beliefs have 
more loyal membership, including young people, which 
may be explained partially by their smaller size; liberal 
churches find their chief problem to be holding the young 
people’s interest. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, Pu. D. 


“Today’s Responsibilities in Mental Hygiene,” by James 
S. Plant, M.D. (January, 1944). Mental hygiene is faced 
with seven present-day pressing problems: (1) to concern 
itself with the “selection of the right niche for each citi- 
zen instead of merely helping to reject him if he does not 
meet a certain set of specialized demands”; (2) “to get 
those who are separated from those they love to recog- 
nize that .. tolerance is one of the great and in- 
evitable ones (problems) that will follow the war’; (3) 
“to understand the relationship of these two most devas- 
tating of emotions”—fear and anxiety; (4) “to point out 
to American education that there must be knowledge of 
and training of the emotions as well as of the intelli- 
gence”; (5) to stress the fact that “children must learn 
the use of symbols in the expression of reality experi- 
ences before they turn their attention to the manipulation 
of these symbols”; (6) “to start each child with a differ- 
ent concept of his relationship to the group with which 
he lives”; and finally (7) to help the individual to re- 
establish his vege and worth-whileness in the re- 
adjustments which follow the war. 

“Conscience, Guilt, and Atonement as Problems in 
Modern Life,” by E. V. Pullias (January, 1944). The 
quality of civilization depends upon the control and di- 
rection of behavior. Progress is defined by a shift of be- 
havior controls from external to internal forces, which 
promote personal and communal welfare. In primitive 
society external restraint is at a maximum. The quality 
of living improves as the controls of individual behavior 
become internalized. That internal force is often called 
“conscience” and the principal story of man’s ethical and 
social progress lies in the history of man’s conscience. 

Conscience is the essence of human omer gy A It is 
also the basis of conflict within the individual. Civilized 
living requires that man’s impulses be sublimated. Un- 
less this process is successful, conflict and tension are 
created rather than personal peace and satisfaction. 
When action does not square with the demands of con- 
science, a feeling of guilt is produced. A sense of guilt, 
unrelieved, disintegrates the personality. Hence, any 
system of directive controls must carry with it a system 
of atonement. 

A person suffering from the —_ of unrelieved guilt 
may adopt one of several solutions. He may lower his 
level of aspiration to the level of his behavior; his action 
may become characterized by fear and rigidity; he may 
develop neurotic traits; or he may find religion. 

Modern culture has adopted a laissez-faire approach 


to the problems of human guilt and atonement. A relig- 
ion, supported by personal and cultural experience, pro- 
vides most effective solution to problems of consci 

guilt, and atonement. 


April-June 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Social Welfare Legislation of 1943,” by Marietta 
Stevenson (December, 1943). While much of the 1943 
legislation was related to the war—such as the California 
law permitting parole from state prisons and county jails 
for service in the armed forces—of interest to our read- 
ers is the fact that many laws relating to State correc- 
tional systems were passed. sees ennsylvania, and 
Oklahoma set up new parole boards. The Georgia Board 
of Pardons and Paroles, , is authorized to investigate 
delinquents being considered for probation. The O 
homa legislature “passed a joint resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment creating a pardon and parole 
board with powers greatly restricting the governor's 
clemency prerogative. Under this proposed amendment, 
the governor would have power to act only after favorable 
recommendations by the board.” The Florida Probation 
and Parole Act was amended, “with eligibility for parole 
extended, the maximum period of probation extended, 
and the state residence requirements for employees of 
the commission reduced from ten to two years.” A Wis- 
consin statute “wipes out the distinction between first 
and second offenders in the matter of parole eligibility 
and otherwise liberalizes the parole law.” 

More than half the States amended their child labor 
laws, the general tenor of the changes being to relax 
safeguards in the interest of meeting the war manpower 
emergency. In 22 States regulations restricting hours 
and night work for young people were modified; however, 
it is encouraging to note that “In no State does a stat- 
utory extension of maximum hours affect minors under 
sixteen years. . .. ” 

Committees to act between sessions were created by 
many State legislatures in 1948. More than 30 commis- 
sions have been named to study many aspects of the field 
of public welfare and criminal reform, and propose re- 
medial legislation. 

“Counseling in a Quartermaster Depot,” by Schuyler 
Hoslett (December, 1943). Personnel programs in quar- 
termaster depots are organized to perform positive per- 
sonnel functions consistent with the best practices in in- 
dustry and government. The objectives of the Kansas 
City Quartermaster Depot are described as follows: 

(1) “The depot will make no discrimination in favor 
of or against an employee because of race, sex, color, re- 
ligion, creed, naturalization, or political or other affili- 

(2) “The depot has established a counseling service 
that is designed to implement the employee relations 
policies herein described, by assisting both supervisors 
and individual employees in effecting satisfactory ad- 
justment on the job. Counseling services are also avail- 
able to assist employees in matters of personal welfare, 
recreational, social, and educational needs. . . . ” 
_ (3) “It is the intent that employees be treated fairly 
in all respects, and those who feel that they are not 80 
treated are privileged to discuss freely and settle their 
ar eager with their supervisors. If this method fails to 

ring satisfactory results, employees may P age their 
grievances to an employee counselor in the Employee 
Relations Office.” 

Two college-trained counselors with backgrounds in 
personnel work serve the 1,900 employees. From one to 
two cent monthly have presented grievances and per- 
sonal problems, principally the latter. They involve, for 
the most part, emotional strains in families disrupted by 
war, domestic difficulties, unsuitable working hours, and 
personal emergencies. 

Where medical care is indicated, the person is referred 
to the depot infirmary. Those in need of legal aid are 
referred to the legal assistance officer. Although the 
counselor may suggest solutions for immediate problems, 
his fundamental objective is to train each person to think 
independently about his own problems. 
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All those desiring to resign are referred to the Em- 
ployee Relations Branch. There the employee is sent to 
a counselor of his own sex who encourages him to talk 
frankly about his situation. If, after consultation with 
the employee’s supervisors, it is considered desirable to 
retain him and if it is possible to remedy the conditions 
about which he has complained, the counselor tries to 
dissuade him from resigning. Through the use of this 
“exit interview,” considerable progress has been made in 
promoting satisfactory adjustments on the part of those 
contemplating resignation. A 6-month experiment with 
this method resulted in the retention of more than 25 per 
cent of these people. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed By REED COZART 


“Shall There Be a ‘New’ Prison World?” by Clemens J. 
France (January-February, 1944). This article, written 
by the director of the Rhode Island State Department of 
Social Welfare, is an explanation of the proposed new 
correctional program—recommended to the Governor by 
a special Commission—which is similar in its objectives 
to the Corrections Authority measure (H. R. 2140) now 
pending in Congress. In fact, the sponsors of the House 
Bill apparently have been advisors to the State Commis- 
sion, and there is an indication that we may eventually 
find some uniformity in our correctional programs. 

The proposed Correctional Authority would consist of 
a judge of the Superior Court, the director of social wel- 
fare, and the superintendent of the correctional institu- 
tions. Under this Board would be institutional staffs, a 
diagnostic clinic, and the probation and parole staffs. 
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The institutions would be diversified and classified as 
camps, farms, reformatories, forestry and construction 
projects, hospitals, clinics, etc. 

The social objectives of the Authority would be preven- 
tion of delinquency, classification and treatment of offend- 
ers and their eventual re-establishment in the community. 
This last would be met whether the offender is to be 
ag on probation or sent to an institution from which 

e may later be released on parole. Such a prospectus 
would assure continuity of treatment since all agencies— 
whether diagnostic, therapeutic, or supervisory—would be 
well integrated under the same department. 

The proposed program calls for a change in the entire 
philosophy of punishment in most jurisdictions; rehabili- 
tation and training would be substituted for primitive 
retribution. Certainly a distinction would be made be- 
tween professional and nonprofessional offenders, and 
the necessity for specialized types of institutions would 
be recognized. en such social objectives are made 
known and approached properly, the general public, no 
doubt, will have more confidence in the ultimate outcome 
of the program. 


“An Evaluation of the Indeterminate Sentence,” by 
Morris Ploscowe (January-February, 1944). This report, 
made at the 73rd Annual Congress of Corrections by the 
chairman of the Committee on Sentencing Process, re- 
veals that, although 36 of our States have indeterminate 
sentence laws, many of them exclude certain crimes from 
its operation and adhere to the traditional philosophies 
of punishment. It was the committee’s opinion that the 
present sentencing provisions of our laws are a mixture 
of traditional and progressive ideas; that the indetermi- 
nate sentence law should be further extended; and that 
many limitations on the correction departments should 
be removed. They also recommended a survey of all sen- 
tencing provisions in order to secure sufficient data to 
serve as a basis for a model sentencing code. 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Frank Portrayal of the Field 


Social Work. By Helen Leland Witmer. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942. Pp. 523. 


A critical analysis of social work for both the new and 
the staid professionalist is ably presented in this volume. 
An excellent job has been done by the author in the pref- 
ace, where she has so clearly set forth the basic philosophy 
of her thesis that the reader would be hopelessly lost with- 
out first digesting it Ssoownaey. Dr. Witmer intimates 
that for some a definition of social work is unnecessary 
and therefore onguante that these skip over the major por- 
tion of Section I. It is felt that she is too modest in this 
suggestion because, if there is one thing that professional 
and pseudo-professional social workers need, it is a def- 
inition and a concrete outlining of the scope of social 
work as it applies to all branches of social diagnosis and 
treatment. I think, therefore, that Dr. Witmer is inten- 
tionally excusing those of us who have become so compla- 
cent in our respective fields and positions that we are ignor- 
ing the confusion that exists in the minds of our lay public, 
which confusion is the result of our vt to define our 
field in terms of this lay public. Therefore I say, read and 
tead well what the author has to say on “the nature and 
unction of social work.” 

In the second section of the book one gets the feeling 
that the author is giving a statistical analysis of what 
orces and social factors call social work into being. One 

becomes slightly irritated when the author often de- 
velops the subject to a certain point and then says that 
this matter will be discussed later. It is not until one is 
well over half way through the book that this apparent 
ning away” from the subject is really understood. 


Certainly for so complex a subject as social work to be 
treated in any departmental or field sequence would be 
hazardous, because such has not been the development of 
social work’s present or past basic principles. 

Frankly, one must have a sincere desire for knowledge 
in this field as well as tolerance for the author’s approach 
in order to gain the maximum benefit from the above sec- 
tions. It must be remembered that it was no easy task 
for the author either from the point of view of assemblin 
material or sifting and correlating it to do justice to all 
branches of social work. 

It is, however, in the final section that the author ap- 
pears to breathe a sigh of relief. She launches forth into 
an individual presentation of ‘“‘how the social work function 
is discharged.” Mind you, she does not say how the theorist 
thinks its function should be discharged or how he would 
like to see it discharged, but rather how it is discharged. 
Dr. Witmer has rolled up her sleeves and told the story 
as she sees it. I dare say that scarcely one of the agencies 
represented will agree in toto with her views on the dis- 
charge of its function. In my field—that is, delinquency— 
I felt my professional or being pricked many times, 
yet in the final analysis I had to agree that there had been 
no exaggeration of facts, as well as to admit that it was 
a to be photographed in my everyday working 

othes. ‘ 

Dr. Witmer does not leave us hanging in the air, but 
by way of summary does a splendid job of pointing the 
direction and indicating what can be expected in the future. 
I recommend Social Work to the beginner, the professional, 
and the lay person, but at the same time strongly suggest 
objectivity on the part of the reader and a willingness to 
see ourselves as others see us. 


Richmond, Va. C. R. MINOR 
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Fundamental Precepts in Human Relations 


The Art of Discipline and Leadership. By 
Abul Hasanat. The Standard Library, A, Bengal, 
India, 1948. Pp. 305. 3s 6d. 


*“‘When dealing with people, we should remember we 
are not dealing with creatures of logic,” states the author, 
and substantiates that by quoting from an observation of 
Henry Ford that ‘There is one principle which a man must 
follow if he wishes to succeed, and that is to understand 
human nature.” 

Discipline is defined as a state which presupposes order- 
liness and obedience while lack of discipline results in 
heedlessness. It is necessary if mankind will thrive in com- 
pany, for the fundamental problem of discipline is actually 
the eternal problem of human nature. 

Discipline and leadership by personality, sympathy, and 
the understanding of human nature, as opposed to the 
use of ne and coercion, is the basis of the entire 
book. Each of the principles which enters the problem of 
maintaining discipline are developed and discussed at 
length. The essentials are self-confidence, fearlessness, atti- 
tude, manner, tone, sense of proportion, justice, discrimina- 
tion, appreciation, and tact. 

Every individual has to control others to some extent, 
regardless of his position in society. To quote from the 
author, “‘Yes, but think how much better they could do 
with the principles of discipline well-understood by the 
subordinates and well-applied by the superiors!” He then 
proceeds to develop the argument that it is not necessary 
that one be born with the necessary personality traits 
fully matured. All individuals the basic capacity, 
it is only necessary to develop it to a satisfactory degree 
by study and practice. d 

The _ is pleasing and entertaining. The precepts 
could well be read time and time again for they are funda- 
mental in human relations. An excellent summary is in- 
cluded in graphic form which serves as a ready reference. 

The writer, a superintendent of the Indian Police, is 
also ‘gga author of Crime and Criminal Justice and other 
works. 


Washington, D.C. 


Nontechnical Discussion 
Convulsive Seizures — How to Deal With 


Them. By Tracy Putnam, M.D. Pp. 168, xv. New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948. $2.00. 


Few diseases have the aura of mystery and fear that 
hovers over the group of convulsive disorders commonly 
lumped under the term “epilepsy.” For this reason an 
authoritative volume on the subject, prepared for laymen 
by an eminent neurologist, Dr. cy Putnam, director of 
the Neurological Institute in New York City, is most 
timely and welcome. 

The chapter headings show the comprehensive scope of 
the book, and the manner in which it seeks to answer the 

uestions frequently asked: Seizures and Their Causes; 
iagnosis of the Cause of Seizures; What the Patient Can 
Do to Help; How Bystanders Can Help; Treatment of 
Recurrent Seizures; The Outlook for the Individual; The 
Outlook for the Control of the Disorder; About Medical 
Writings on the Subject; For Lawyers and Legislators Only. 

It is obviously impossible to summarize a compact digest 
such as this. Suffice it to say that the volume is sound and 
penne | written, and that it can be recommended unre- 
ad 


Cou. EpmMuND C. LyNcH, G.S.C. 


to the intelligent laity. Whether it should be 

ised to be read by a patient suffering from convulsive 

disorders should perhaps be left to the patient’s physician. 

Doctor Putnam has rendered a service to the thousands 

of sufferers from “epilepsy” and to their friends. The volume 
should have a wide circulation. 


Washington, D.C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 
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Adaptable to the Teaching of Law 


Criminal Law and Its Administration. By 
Jerome Michael and Herbert Wechsler. Chicago: 
The Foundation Press, 1940. Pp. 1410, viii. $6.50, 


Occasionally on some subject there appears a collectio 

of materials which deserves special commendation. This 
is of that character. It is the result of many years’ work 
on the of the two collaborators, including experi. 
ments with five separate mimeographed editions used in 
classroom instruction prior to the present revised edition, 
The concepts, the materials, and the plan of presentation 
were submitted for the critical judgment of scholars in the 
law and in allied fields. Thus the book assumes a much 
wider significance than just another book on criminal law 
but suggests that the criminal law as an implement of 
social control is to be considered as a means of attainin 
a higher order of community life for both the individud 
and the group. Older notions of viewing the ultimate end 
of the criminal law as retribution, whether the individual 
be endowed with freedom of will or be subject to deter- 
ministic antecedents, are discarded, or at least discounted 
in favor of the view that the end of the criminal law, like 
the entire legal structure, is to serve the common good 
by its power to prevent or control socially undesirable 
behavior. 
The presentation is orderly and follows a well-developed 
plan. The law of homicide and theft is examined in con- 
siderable detail with a view of posing “the substantive 
problems involved in protecting persons and property by 
means of the criminal law.” As a transition from homicide 
to theft, physical and psychical injury—assault, rape, kid- 
napping—and violation of property rights accompanied by 
danger to the person—arson, burglary, robbery, and extor- 
tion—are treated more summarily. Matters relating to 
specific crimes are then considered. These include attempts, 
conspiracy, vicarious liability, criminal responsibility, men- 
tal defect, intoxication, and immaturity. Finally there is 
posed the question of conflicting values in which the rights 
of the individual are balanced against the welfare of the 
group. These include control of recidivists, sterilization of 
the feeble-minded, and the abridgement of civil liberties 
as related to freedom of speech and of the press. 

The editors are well aware of the fact that the book is 
too voluminous to be covered in the usual time devoted 
to criminal law in the law schools; consequently, they 
suggest in the preface that certain omissions may be made 
and other portions be assigned as collateral reading. Their 
purpose is “‘to present the instructor with a body of material 

ad enough to permit him to plan his courses with adequate 
freedom of choice.” From this point of view, the collection 
of materials is admirably adaptable to the needs of the 
individual teacher or school. The reviewer believes that 
curricular reform in law schools is not only overdue, but 
that such reform should take a course not yet suggested. 
It is believed either the teaching of law and social sciel.ce 
side by side or the extension of traditional courses to in- 
clude nonlegal materials is a mistake. The first two years 
of law study should be devoted to a thorough survey of the 
field of traditional law. Thereafter the curriculum should 
include elective courses dealing with special problems relat- 
ing to the practice and the exploration of the administra- 
tion of justice as related to economic and social factors. 
The editors have supplied an implement which may be 
used for both an introductory and an advanced course in 
criminal law conformable to the above suggested reform. 

The need of better implements in the field of criminal 
law has been long felt. A few years ago Dean Roscoe Pound, 
an outstanding legal scholar, said, ““No complete treatises on 
criminal law have come from ‘our law schools to put along- 
side the splendid list of books on the substantive private 
law.” Although this collection of materials is not a treatise, 
it will be welcomed as more than a casebook by both law 
teachers and practitioners, as well as those interested in 
the exploration of the phenomena of social conduct 
fields related to the law. It is hoped that the editors will 
fill a further need by the publication of a systematic treatise 
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on criminal law upon the plan adopted in this presenta- 
tion of materials. 


Emory University CHARLES J. HILKEY 


An Interpretation for the Layman 


The Family and the Law. By Sarah T. Knox. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. Pp. 199. $2.00. 


More a oe than either a definitive or analytical 
work is Sarah T. Knox’ book, The Family and the Law. 
For social workers, probation personnel, professional staffs 
of agencies dealing with family problems, and for all other 
persons not trained in law but interested in the institution 
of the family, this little book will serve as an excellent 
basis for understandin Le treatment of problem situa- 
tions in the family, and will, at the same time, give indica- 
tion of the need for more careful study in relation to cer- 
tain of them with regard to the law. 

While tremendous advances have been made in legal 
treatment of certain problems of family living, as is indi- 
cated by the brief historical presentation of the origin of 
certain theo it is quite evident, as Miss Knox shows, that 
there is still much to be desired in bringing law up to the 
reality of living. As one reads, one has the definite feeling 
of culture lag in this field, as Ogburn would say. In her 
preface, Miss Knox indicates this point of view when she 
says, “. . . the law, like other branches of learning, cannot 
be thought of as self-sufficient; it is one of the interdepend- 
ent and vital forces which must change to meet new 
conditions if the communities which it serves are to advance.” 

Careful and simple definitions of agre terminology is 
one of the strong points for this manual. From her defini- 
tion, “Law in its legal sense is a rule of conduct which is 
enforceable by the State through its tribunals or officers,” 
to her description and interpretation of “What Is Evi- 
dence,” one finds clarity and succinctness. 

Miss Knox, herself a member of the New Hampshire Bar 
since 1928 and a welfare administrator as general secretary 
of the New Hampshire Children’s Aid and Protective 
Society, has written both as a lawyer and a social worker. 
This is particularly noticeable when she breaks from her 
predominant style of description of law related to such 
matters as marriage and divorce, adoption, guardianship, 
security, tenancy, property rights of women, and juvenile 
delinquency to editorialize on what should be done as well 
as what is done. However, this at times startling imposi- 
tion of recommendations, detracts nothing from the book 
as a whole in that it does give emphasis to the point of view 
that a is for the welfare of persons rather than for their 
control. 

While The Family and the Law will give an excellent 
and readable picture of this particular field to the non- 
legal reader, and will serve as an excellent background in 
law and the family, it will not and is not supposed to 
answer minute legal questions in regard to specific cases. 
Its chief service seems to lie in the fact that it will furnish 
the background essential to an understanding of legal inter- 
pretation of family problems and indicate when legal coun- 
sel should be sought. 

In light of what has happened in the war years in re- 
lation to women and the family, children in employment, 
and other rather drastic modifications, one gains hope 
from Miss Knox’ description of the work of the American 

Law Institute which she describes as having been estab- 
lished “to the clarification and simplification of 
the law and its better adaptation to social needs, to secure 
the better administration of justice, and to encourage and 
carry on scholarly and scientific legal work.” 

Certainly it is helpful to have such a book as The Law 
and the Family available to the layman and nonlegal pro- 
fessional in order that we may better understand the im- 


portance of our statutes in relation to the family and 
its members. 


University of Texas BERNICE MILBURN MOORE 
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Interesting Report on Research 


Personality and Economic Background: a= 
Study of Highly Intelligent Children. By Helen 
H. Davidson. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1943. Pp. 189. $2.25. (Photolithographed). 


This is the report of a research study the purpose of 
which was twofold: “‘(1) To describe the salient renagees | 
characteristics of a selected group of bright children an 
(2) to determine how much of the variation in these per- 
sonality traits can be attributed to conditioning by economic 
circumstances.”’ The subjects were a group of 102 children 
who ranged in age from 9 to 14 years, and in intelligence 
quotient from 120 to 200. They attended 2 different schools 
in New York City, representing diverse environmental 
backgrounds as measured by the income level of the parents. 
Standardized scales and techniques were used to study 
personality structure, attitudes, interests, activities, and 
other items. 

Two major conclusions were reached: First, “despite 
their uniformly high intellectual capacity, this group of 
very bright children show as wide a variation in their 
personality characteristics as probably would be found in 
any group of children’’; second, “‘there is very little relation- 
ship between socio-economic background as measured by 
income and certain aspects of personality.” 

On the whole, the findings of the study with regard to 
the characteristics of highly intelligent children agree with 
those of previous studies. Such children reveal many of 
the personality traits of any group of healthy children of 
their own age, varying among themselves as other children 
do. In general, they show good adjustment; they have 
superior capacity to do abstract and original thinking, and 
a sensitiveness to outside stimuli. They show a wide range 
of interests, a moderate degree of liberalism in their social 
attitudes, and mature points of view toward social problems. 

The income level of the family, however, seems to have lit- 
tle relationship to any of these factors. The author says that 
“it is difficult to comprehend why so potent a factor as 
economic status has seemimgly such a negligible effect o 
personality.” She therefore analyzes her own findings in 
terms of the delimitations of the research. The number of 
subjects studied was relatively small; they were taken from 
an age-range when the specific effects of economic circum- 
stances upon personality development may be minimal; 
the measures used may not have been discriminating enough 
when applied to a highly selected group. It is admitted 
that further research is needed before final conclusions can 
be reached as to the effect of economic circumstances upon 
the personality of very bright children. 

With the ability of highly intelligent children to create 
their own environment, it might well be that the relation- 
ship between economic level and personality would not 
be peg among them, especially at the elementary 
school age. Moreover, while there were extremes of income 
represented, three fourths of the families included in the 
study had incomes of $2,500 or more. As the author her- 
self says, the children studied were really, “representative 
of the higher income levels as they exist in New York 
City,” and that ‘‘it is possible that very extreme differences 
must exist within a group before the effect of income on 
personality becomes evident.” 

The report is essentially a dissertation. The techniques 
used were well planned and scientifically carried out within 
the limitations of the available data. While the result 
leaves, us with the conviction that much more research is 
necessary, it emphasizes also the practical need of furnish- 
ing through the school curriculum challenging stimuli to 
which the minds and hearts of gifted children will respond. 
By implication, too, the same emphasis holds for all who 
work with highly intelligent children, whether they be 
teachers, counselors, social workers, or probation officers. 
Gifted adolescents, like their younger fellows, need chal- 
lenging and constructive opportunities for self expression 
and for service. If these are provided in sufficient number, 
the outlook for adult adjustment is so much the greater. 


Washington, D. C. ELISE H. MARTENS 
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Thought-Provoking and Refreshing 


Children Can Help Themselves. By Marion 
Olive Lerrigo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. 219. $2.25. 


The content of this book consists of how one child, 

physical, mental, and social-emo- 

wth through 11 high-point phases from birth to 

. The results of numerous scientific studies 

of the child’s development are incorporated 

though it is by no means a compendium of 

such knowledge. It shows, rather, how David’s parents 

learned to observe his behavior and make use of the sign- 

ts indicating his readiness for change and new —- 

ence. Nor is David made to be the pattern for the develop- 

ment of all children. His responses are compared with those 

of two young neighbors who have both likenesses and 

differences with the result that a concept of rule-of-thumb 

development is neatly avoided. None of the essential de- 

tails is omitted on the establishing of habits, keeping clean, 

exercising, adventuring safely, expressing and controlling 
emotions, and growing mentally and socially. 

In presenting this material, Miss Lerrigo (Mrs. Mc- 
Williams), herself a psychologist, has se an informal 
style. It might become a trifle monotonous to some readers 
but it has the merit of establishing areferrable form an 
also of reflecting the easy objectivity necessary to living 
through the everyday business of staptne to both the 
routines and crises of rearing a child. The book gives evi- 
dence of the author’s experience and sympathy with the 
persons who are doing the job and the reader cannot afford 
to miss her numerous important suggestions on the effect 
of the attitudes of such persons in utilizing David’s capacity 
for self-reliance and self-direction. It is a guide to adults 
on co-operation with the growth impulse inherent in every 
normal child, as the title suggests. Parents or other persons 
caring for children at any one of the stages used for meas- 
urement will find this book more stimulating to thought 
and more refreshing in point of view than the usual inform- 
ative book on child behavior, especially if they are passing 
through, for the first time, what may seem a maze of hap- 
hazard and indeterminate development on the part of their 
Pasadena, Calif. HELEN R. TOTTEN 


A Pamphlet For Teachers Of Social Work 


Teaching Social Case Work. By Karl de 
Schweinitz et al. Reprinted from The Family, 
1989-1940. New York: Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, 1941. Pp. 51. 50 cents. 


The measure of social case-work effectiveness is in the 
helpfulness of the case worker to the individual needing 
help. Obviously this rests on the knowledge and skill of 
the social case worker. Tremendous power and responsi- 
bility, therefore, rest on the teacher of social case work. 
This pamphlet should be of immeasurable assistance to 
the teacher, although its very nature—articles by seven 
people who have taught or are teaching social case work— 
gives at best a fragmentary picture. 

The booklet is a real beginning in this area of profes- 
sional responsibility. The reviewer is struck, however, by the 
varying goals set by the different writers and the absence 
of unanimity regarding a definition of social case work. 
In order to make the teaching skill effective, it is necessary 
to gear the content to the ability of the student to learn. 
Only one article seems to take this factor into serious 
consideration. Also, the relation of field-work practice to 
case-work learning is not thoroughly covered. 

Social case workers, however, may be deeply cheered 
that there are so many teachers who are viewing their 
function with such pronounced professional responsibility. 


The University of North Carolina ISABELLE K. CARTER 


April-June 


A Contribution to Child Training 


Glimpses into Child Life. By Rose Zeligs. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, 1942. Pp, 
442, $3.00. 


This juterestion, discussion of the behavior, needs, aspj. 
rations, and problems of those of the 
preadolescent period—should be read by 1 parents and 
teachers who are sincerely interested in the practical prob. 
lem of penneing coer in a manner which will be con. 
ducive to their best development. 

Know your child is one of the prominent themes of 
the book, and the material is presented in five parts: Your 
Child at Home, Your Child in School, Your Child in 
Social World, Your Child’s Individuality Expresses Itself, 
and Tests for You and Your Child. Thirty-six chapters 
are devoted to the first four parts and cover a great variety 
of topics, logically arranged. 

Throughout the book, Dr. Zeligs emphasizes two signifi- 
cant considerations often forgotten or neglected by adults, 
To the reviewer the first is most important—the » Frenne 
in age between the younger and older generation makes 
psychological insight most difficult. bopper an adult has 

cd through the various periods of childhood, he may 

d it puzzling to understand his own or someone else’s 
child, for there is the ever-present tendency to regard the 
child in the light of adult standards. The author succeeds 
in making this point evident and clear to the reader, regard- 
less of the phase of the child’s life she discusses; and, no 
doubt, many readers of this book will recall incidents and 
problems of their own childhood which were troublesome 
or pleasant, or of indifferent emotional tone, that will 
serve to develop a better appreciation of those same prob- 
lems which appear in connection with the children they 
have in their care. 

Dr. Zeligs has attempted to write of the 12-year-old 
child, but, in our opinion, she has written of all children, 
with less emphasis on younger children and those above 
the age of 12. We can appreciate that the preparation of 
the material necessarily would involve some discussion of 
children of all ages, but we raise the question as to whether 
the suggestions and descriptive material contained in the 
book do not more nearly apply to children below the age 
of 12 than above that age. Little comparative data or in- 
formation is given to help the reader decide this point. 
However, this problem in no way detracts from the book’s 
usefulness or the author’s object in preparing the material. 
We believe it is a real contribution in the field of child 
management and training. 


Columbus, Ohio C. H. CALHOON 


A Program for Military Offenders 


Annual Report for 1948: Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter of the Sixth Service Command, Fort Sheri- 
dan, IUinois. Lt. Col. Eldon M. Stenjem, Inf,, 
Commandant. 


This report is an excellent presentation of the problems 
faced in dealing with military offenders. It outlines an 
understanding and_constructive program and is with all 
most informative. The breadth of vision displayed in the 
prefatory remarks, as well as the manner in which the 
neon has been rounded out, is particularly noteworthy. 

he case histories and statistical highlights add great inter- 
est to the material, pointing to the success of the program 
by the fact that 43 per cent of the prisoners committed to 
the Center have been restored to duty and 68 per cent 
of these have made favorable adjustments. ; 

It is hoped that the report will be widely read, partic- 
ularly by those responsible for acting upon the sentences 
meted out by military courts-martial. 


Washington, D. C. JAMES V. BENNETT 
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Specific Rules for Parents 


You, Your Children and War. By Dorothy 
W. Baruch. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1942. Pp. 234. $2.00. 


The book does not offer anything particularly different 
or unusual. Perhaps the young mother, inexperienced in 
child raising, may find help in it, but we feel that because 
it gives so many specific rules for specific cases it lacks 
the balance which the application of broad principles might 


ve. 

he author discusses fear from the psychoanalytical 
point of view: She suggests the acceptance of fear and 

“alking through,” not only on war, possible bombin 
and killings, but on family problems as well. “Naturally 
we are afraid in these days of our years. We are bound to 
be afraid of possible bombings, of losing our menfolk, of 
having our children —_ e are bound to be afraid of 
the altered mode of life confronting us, the slipping of 
American values, the going without things that have 

seemed essential.” 
"The subject matter ranges from small children playing 
“killing the Japs,” through Democracy and Tolerance (liv- 
ing it at home and at school), to the boy and girl problem 
of whether to marry. ‘“‘Whatever the decision is for the 
couple, it must be their own decision. We, the parents, 

will have to watch ourselves to keep hands off.” 

The book ends on an unexpected note with a group of 
prayers that are an affirmation of faith and a code for 
nts who must carry on. “I hold life’s vividness in me. 
‘ll reach out for every small inch of enrichment. I’ll cul- 
tivate touch of magnolia blossoms to carry me through 

to war’s end and after, till a new world has dawned.” 


Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. C. Brooks Fry 


Investigation of Factors in Delinquency 


Young Offenders—An Enquiry into Juvenile 
Delinquency. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann 
Mannheim, E. C. Rhodes. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1943. 


Several ago Drs. Healy and Bronner, satving 105 
ae of delinquent and nondelinquent boys from the same 
amilies in three different cities, found that in 91 per cent of 
the cases the delinquents had been exposed to some emo- 
tional experience, shock, or frustration, not experienced by 
the nondelinquents in the same families. Now comes a report 
from three competent British investigators, carrying the 
same control-group type of investigations into the environ- 
mental factors affecting delinquents and nondelinquents. 
This investigation, carried out at the instigation of the 
British Home Office with the cooperation of the directors 
of education, the chief constables, the magistrates, and the 
probation officers in London and in six important pro- 
vincial cities, covers a total of 1,953 delinquents and 1,970 
controls, about half of them from London proper. 

The delinquent boys were taken from the juvenile court 
records in London, beginning October 1, 1938, and in the 
provincial cities somewhat later. The controls, or nonde- 
Inquent boys, were chosen by the head teachers of the 
schools who were supposed to pick out boys of “about 
the same age,” each of whom could reasonably be regarded 
a8 a mate to a delinquent case (p. 55). This body of delin- 
quents and controls was then broken up into four groups: 
(1) those from so-called normal families, consisting of the 
natural parents and the children living at home; (2) those 
from normal families, as above, with the addition of 
other relatives or lodgers in the home; (3) those from other 
families, with two heads of the household, that is, an uncle 
and an aunt, etc.; and (4) those from families with one 
head of the household only, such as a widowed mother. 
In London, 71.4 per cent of the delinquents and 79.7 per 
cent of the controls came from the first group; in the pro- 
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vincial cities, 63.9 per cent of the delinquents and 79.8 
per cent of the controls were in this class. 

The investigators then concentrated on the delinquents 
and nondelinquents from these so-called normal homes and 
analyzed the incidence of four other factors: the health 
of both parents; the habits of the parents; their attitudes 
toward each other; and the attitude of each toward the 
boy. Then the homes that were normal both structurally 
and psychologically were selected for further study. In 
London 44.1 per cent of the families of delinquents and 
69.6 per cent of the families of nondelinquents possessed 
“double normality’; in the provincial towns, 43.1 and 71.1 
per cent respectively. Conclusion: “The chance of a delin- 
quent’s coming from a home with a non-normal home 
atmosphere” in London is 3.4 times the chance of his coming 
from a home with a normal home atmosphere; in the 
popstaele: cities, 3.9 times; age of highest incidence of 

elinquency, 13. 

Going on from there the study reveals that, for so-called 
structurally normal homes with normal atmosphere, factors 
most closely related to delinquents as compared to non- 
delinquents were overcrowding, irregularity of father’s em- 
ployment, school attainment, leisure-time interests, and 
the presence of other delinquents in the family. For non- 
normal homes the absence of the mother seemed most 
significant. 

The study is an interesting use of statistical method to 
trace relationships between environmental conditions and 
deviant social behavior. It presents an especially valuable 
summary of previous investigations in Britain, beginning 
with A Report of the Committee for Investigating the Causes 
for the Alarming Increase of Juvenile Delinquency in the 
Metropolis dated 1816. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


L. J. CARR 


Useful Study of a Juvenile-Court Movement 


A History of Community Interest in a Juve- 
nile Court. By Allan East. Portland: Oregon Pro- 
bation Association, 1943. Pp. iii, 31. 50 cents. 


This is a study of the growth and development of the 
juvenile court movement in Multnomah County, Oregon. 

his, the only urban county of the State, contains the city 
of Portland, and in 1940 had a population of over 350,000 
which was approximately one-third of the State’s to 
population. In the past three years war industries, partic- 
ularly shipbuilding, have caused a large influx of workers 
into the county, with consequent marked accentuation of 
the problems and conditions inherent in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The current need for the widest understanding and most 
successful handling possible of child welfare in Multnomah 
County makes the publication of Mr. East’s historical 
study most appropriate at this time. A review of the growth 
of institutions such as the juvenile court and of the objec- 
tives and methods of their proponents and opponents in 
each stage of development offers a perspective and makes 
possible an evaluation of the present worth of the institu- 
tion that can be obtained in no other way. 

Mr. East has done an ingenious job in gathering together 
fragmentary materials from many scattered sources and in 
weaving this information into an interesting and instruc- 
tive history of the community’s interest in and relation- 
ship to the juvenile court. Such a study is of great value 
not only to those concerned with the effective control of 
juvenile delinquency and the administration of child wel- 
fare in Multnomah County, Oregon, but also to all con- 
cerned with these problems throughout the country. 

There have been altogether too few historical studies 
of the development of community institutions such as the 
juvenile court. Too often, indiscriminate praise or criticism 
is heaped upon the juvenile courts without vg 4 under- 
standing of how they came to be or why they have the 
ape form, organization, and jurisdiction that they 

o, or of their relationship to the whole court system and 
the administration of social welfare in their respective 
States and counties. Mr. East’s valuable document should 
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be read and studied by all juvenile court workers and stu- 
dents of social administration, and it is hoped that it will 
stimulate similar historical studies in other communities. 
The Oregon Probation Association is to be congratulated 
3 sponsoring the publication of this very useful piece 


Washington, D.C. RONALD H. BEATTIE 


A Vivid Story of Juvenile Delinquency 


God’s Rascals. By Ralph W. Whelan, M.S. S. 
W. Washington, D. C.: National Conference of 
Catholic Charities. Pp. 88. 35 cents. 


This story, centered around the experience of a young 
Catholic priest, furnishes much food for thought and action 
in these days when a great many of us are concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. r 

Although the booklet isin fiction form, it is most cer- 
tainly based on facts, and provides very interesting read- 
ing. That large marginal group of children who need not, 
but who may so easily, get involved in delinquent behavior 
demand all we can give to help them develop a high moral 
standard in their everyday life. That is what Patsy needed— 
that is what thousands of Patsys need today—the kind, 
sympathetic, and understanding, but firm interest of some- 
one who is capable of steering them in the right direction. 
One of the answers lies between the covers of God’s Rascals, 
which should be read by all those who are anxious to help 
curtail juvenile delinquency. 


Baltimore, Md. J. LANAHAN 


Venereal Disease Control 


Venereal Disease, Prostitution, and War, assembled 
by the American Bar Association Committee on Courts 
and Wartime Social Protection, was reviewed by Mr. 
Marion B. Prescott in the January-March, 1944, issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. In response to Mr. Prescott’s com- 
ments, Mr. John M. Goldsmith, chairman of the com- 
mittee responsible for the monograph, has written a let- 
ter to Mr. Chandler which we believe merits publication 
at this time: 

“I wish to thank you for sending me a copy of Fed- 
eral Probation, Volume 8, No. 1, in which there is a re- 
view of the study Venereal Disease, Prostitution, and 
War. If this review had appeared a year ago, it would 
have caused some apprehension, but today the conclusion 
drawn can be looked upon with amusement. 

“If the brief summary of facts set forth in the first 
few pages of this study are erroneous, then the United 
States Public Health Service, the Selective Service pvrev- 
alence rates (Appendix V), Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General, and Dr. R. A. Vonderlehr, former Assist- 
ant Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, in their book, Plain Words About Venereal Dis- 
ease (Section E, Bibliography of study), and the Social 
Protection Section, Office of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion, are all wrong and have been operating upon an er- 
roneous set of facts. 


April-June 


“At the time of the release of the American Bar Asso. 
ciation study, it was a well known fact that commercial 
penne was the source of infection for some seventy. 

ve to eighty-five per cent of the service men infected. To. 
day this figure has been reversed and Mr. Prescott’s state. 
ment with regard to present conditions in the Fort B 
area is no doubt true but is indicative of the success of 
the program for the suppression of prostitution. There 
was a drop in the rate for service men of more than fifty 
r cent along with the success of the program for clos- 
of the ‘houses.’ It is also to be noted that if commer. 
cial prostitution had not been running wild and uncon- 
trolled in the Fort Bragg area, it would not have been 
necessary for the May Act to have been invoked. 

“The Committee has not contended nor assumed that 
‘venereal disease can be controlled by elimination of 
houses of prostitution.’ The Committee does contend, 
however, that at the time the report was prepared that 
the house of prostitution was the greatest source of in- 
fection, a menace to the community, state, nation, and 
should be eliminated. This is also the contention of the 
War and Navy Departments, the Federal Security Agen- 
cy, State and Territorial Health Officers, and all other 
competent authorities dealing with this problem (Appen- 
dix 1, Page 71). After closing of the houses of prostitu- 
tion, the next phase of the ony ose with which we are 
now faced, is the women who operate ‘in hotels, tourist 
camps, homes, road houses, boarding houses, motor ve- 
hicles, and the woods.’ Mr. Prescott should be familiar 
with two aspects in such a program: Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, which has done such an excellent job in closing 
the house of prostitution and in moving into the second 
phase of the program and the opposite in Kinston, North 
Carolina, which for many months after the war, refused 
to close the houses of prostitution. 

“One of the main purposes in answering this review 
is that Mr. Prescott and your very valuable journal have 
unwittingly aided the predatory interests who desire a 
return of the house of prostitution and segregated red- 
light district. It has been necessary to point out that al- 
though today the house of prostitution does not contrib- 
ute the overwhelming majority of infections, it must 
never be permitted to return as a tolerated institution 
or the country will be faced with the same old problems, 
which today are being so successfully eliminated. As I 
have been confronted with these arguments so many 
times and in so many different communities, I am prob- 
ably more aware of its seriousness than those who are 
not actively engaged in this work. 

“The opinion of the value of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Committee study expressed by Mr. Prescott is of 
course merely one man’s opinion. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that this was a special undertaking and the first 
time in the history of venereal disease-control legislation 
that a comprehensive compilation of the entire subject 
matter was attempted. The value of the work, it would 
seem, can best be judged by its use. In this case the study 
has been extensively used by State Legislative Com- 
mittees, Venereal Disease Control Officers, and private 
individuals and organizations in securing better, more 
comprehensive, and lasting legislation. The objectives 
already obtained speak more loudly of its value than 
anything which I might add.” 


The plant len 


men, bookbinders, etc. 


A Worp Axsout Our PRINTERS 


OF READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the plant 


conducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operatin 
all industries in the Federal penal system. More than 94 per cent of the inmates assi ed 
to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. 


itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a 
means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of printing skills. 
Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communi- 
ties and become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, press- 
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By JOHN F. 
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LANDIS 


es, legislation, etc., in the 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting news 
items relating to new projects, procedures and practices, personnel 


cha: of deli a 
will be as interesting and helpful as our it. 


nd crime. This depariment 


We appoint you a con- 


State Social Work 
Conferences Meet 


Although war conditions have to some extent curtailed 
the activities of State and regional social work groups, a 
considerable number of spring conferences and institutes 
were held. Virginia David Morrison, executive secretary 
of the Washington State Conference of Social Work, re- 
ports institutes in Spokane, Ellensburg, Centralia, and 
Seattle, featuring juvenile delinquency. The annual meet- 
ing, May 2, 3, and 4, at Yakima, comprised four sections: 
Rehabilitation, Social Changes, Families and Individuals, 
and Adequate Health, with a general evening session on 
Children in Wartime. 

In Omaha, May 12 and 138, the Nebraska Welfare 
Association devoted its annual conference to community 
welfare problems including the return of discharged serv- 
ice men and civilian war workers to their home commu- 
nities. The Nebraska Social Work Institute met for two 
days immediately preceding the conference. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Probation and Parole 
Officers held its annual meeting in Philadelphia, April 17 
and 18. “Patterns of Delinquency Peculiar to War Time,” 
“Supervisory Problems of Parolees Rejected by the 
Army,” and “The Problem of Adequate Detention for 
Adults and Juveniles” were among the timely topics 
treated. At the opening evening session “Post War 
Crime” was the subject of an address by the Honorable 
G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary of State. ‘ 

The Louisiana Conference of Social Welfare is quite 
active. Barbara H. Thies, executive secretary, writes, 
“There have been some seven regional conferences since 
October of 1948 with attendance averaging about 125 at 
each. The subject which almost all of them used as a 
theme was that of youth p saan d in its various aspects. 
Some called it juvenile delinquency, some talked about 
probation and parole, and some about just ‘Planning for 
our Youth.’ Judges, group workers, probation officers, 
the director of the State training school for boys, child 

velfare workers, community laymen, ministers, ete., par- 
ticipated in the discussions. There is an increasing inter- 
est in Louisiana in both the youth and adult probation 
fields and I expect there will be even more discussion 
about it next year. You may be interested to know that 
our Conference now totals a membership of almost 2400 
with representation from all but one parish in the State 
and only about a third employed social workers.” The 
+ voy See conference was held in New Orleans, April 

0 21. 

“Developing Probation Technique” was the general 
topic of the 25th annual conference of the Arkansas Pro- 
bation Association which met in Little Rock in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Social Work. 

The Mississippi Conference of Social Work met in 
Jackson, April 19 to 21. 

The Texas Probation Association, because of trans- 
portation difficulties, is having no annual meeting this 
year. However, committees of the Association are active; 
one is concerned with legislation relative to in-service 
training. Institutes have been held at Corpus Christi and 
Houston and a third is set for June 12 in Houston. 
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An all-day institute on generic case work was offered 
on the first day of the Georgia Conference of Social Wel- 
fare in Atlanta, April 18, 19, and 20. The general pro- 
gram dealt with such subjects as “Post War Planning 
for Public Recreation,” “Problems Committees Face in 
Screening out Four F’s,” and “Post War Georgia.” 

The Minnesota Probation and Parole Association 
sponsored an institute on probation, entitled “Interview- 
ing in the Authoritative Situation,” at the State Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Minneapolis, May 8 to 6. 

The Central States Probation and Parole Conference, 
which includes Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin, met in 
Chicago, April 30 to May 3. The program, under the 
chairmanship of Harvey L. Long, superintendent of the 
Division of Supervision of Delinquents, Illinois State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, was built around 300 ques- 
tions submitted by persons in nine States and had as its 

neral theme “In Post War Planning, How Can We Best 
mplement Current Philosophy in the Treatment of the 
Offender?” It was designed to be a working conference 
with opportunity for all to participate and with a min- 
imum of formal speeches. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee are mem- 
bers of the Southeastern State Probation and Parole Con- 
ference, which convened in Baton Rouge, La., April 12, 
for a 3-day session. Each State was responsible for one 
of the sessions. Names familiar to Federal probation 
workers appearing on the program included the follow- 
ing: Edward B. Everett, president of the Conference and 
chairman of the Georgia State Pardon and Parole Board; 
Joseph Y. Cheney, chairman of the Florida Parole Com- 
mission; W. E. Davidson, Jr., supervisor of probation 
and parole for Louisiana; and Edwin B. Zeigler, chief 
U. S. probation officer at Gulfport, Miss. 

A special meeting of the Middle Atlantic States 
Parole Conference was held in New York City, May 16 
1944, to discuss “Present and Post War Parole Problems.” 
Attention was directed particularly to two important 
subjects: Adjustment of the Parolee Discharged from 
the Armed Forces Because of Disability or Mental Con- 
ditions; and Adjustment of Parolee Rejected for Psychi- 
atric Reasons. 


Malaria Experiment 
At U.S. Institution 


Michi State Prison’s publication, The Spectator, 
reports that 200 inmates of the Federal Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., have volunteered as guinea pigs for scien- 
tific experiments seeking a more potent remedy for mal- 
aria than quinine or atabrine. This research project grew 
out of the difficulty experienced in checking with known 
remedies the malaria infection prevalent in the South 
Pacific Theatre of War. 

The first of such experiments, during this war at 
least, was conducted upon a group of prisoners at the 
Norfolk Prison Colony, Mass., when attempts were made 
to determine man’s reaction to the injection of beef blood 
plasma into the blood stream. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT 


BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 


“That’s the trouble with having a high intelligence rating 
—all we do is sit around and brood over problems!” 


Communities Urged to 
Study Their Young Folks 


Citizens of Tomorrow is the title of a pamphlet issued 
by the Office of Community War Services in connection 
with a call by Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, to communities, large and small, to meet the 
wartime needs of young people. Mr. McNutt and the 
heads of 10 Federal agencies concerned with youth prob- 
lems describe the n of youth and the resources 
services available. 

In wartime—and all the time—these needs include the 
following: liveable homes where families can feel they 
“belong”; good health protection; broad-scale education; 
opportunity for recreation and social contacts; effective 
work training and work experience; guidance and pro- 
tection for young people in difficulty; and law-enforce- 
ment safeguards. Citizens are urged to take stock of the 
situation in their own communities, give the young peo- 
ple themselves a voice in planning effective programs, and 
act on the ideas which are developed. 


Publicity and Public 
Relations Techniques 


Good Press Relations, How to Plan a Public Relations 
Program, Rural Routes to Community Understandings, 
and Exhibits are four “How-to-do-it” pamphlets publish- 
ed by the National Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services (formerly the Social Work Publicity Coun- 
cil), 180 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. They con- 
tain many helpful suggestions for private and public wel- 
fare agencies on successful methods of interpreting their 
work to the public. The first three sell for 50 cents apiece, 
and the last, for 60 cents. 


Junior Legion 
Helps Police 


Recreation Bulletin, published by the Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., in a recent issue tells of g 
successful experiment in interesting boys and girls ip 
the maintenance of order. “A Junior Legion of Honor,” 
we read, “has curbed youthful misdemeanors in Morris. 
town, N. J., to such an extent that this junior police move. 
ment is being copied throughout the State. Organized last 
May by the Chief of Police, the Legion began with 30 
youngsters, headed by a policeman. Each boy received a 
certificate and code of faith, and a button the size of a 
silver dollar inscribed ‘Morristown Junior Legion of Hon. 
or.’ Other boys became interested, and 20 groups of 30 
boys each were put ‘in charge’ of 20 city districts. Groups 
meet each week under the leadership of their police offi- 
cer, and once a month meet with the city Chief of Police, 
The police department has a recreation league which 
works closely with the city recreation commission. 
Through this cooperation, a wide variety of activities 
has been programmed for the boys. Groups of boys con- 
gregate regardless of race, color, or creed. The age range 
is from 7 to 16, and 600 boys are now enrolled out of 1,500 
potential members in the city. Since the organization of 
the Legion, Morristown has had no youthful misdemean- 
ors. Real estate agencies are contributing financial sup- 
port as a result of the elimination of window breaking 
and property destruction. The boys police themselves. 
Each group has a president, captain, and lieutenants. 
Youthful offenders are tried by their own judge and pros- 
ecuting attorney. Each boy polices a block in his neigh- 
borhood up to 9:00 p. m.” 


Youth Has 
Its Say 


The Los Angeles Times for March 20, 1944, devoted an 
entire page to the suggestions of young Californians for 
the cure of delinquency. Letters from students, aged 13 
to 21, written in response to an invitation from the Times, 
are practically unanimous in saying that it is the parents 
who are primarily responsible and the real solution must 
be found in the home. These young ony speak with re- 
freshing frankness about their problems but do not be 
lieve that “the younger generation is going to the dogs.” 
Some declare that simple religious belief is necessary to 
effect a lasting remedy and that parents should set a 
“good Christian example”; others maintain that parents 
working on defense jobs are unable to manage their homes 
adequately. “Greedy adults contribute to the delinquency 
of minors by ing them liquor and cigarettes,” says 
still another. 

College students offered the following solutions: (1) 
Mothers should spend less time at the U. S. 0. and more 
time with their own boys; (2) fathers should control their 
children’s excess spending money and keep them in school 
longer instead of allowing them to run the streets; but 
most of all (3) schools, churches, and city governments 
should observe curfew laws more strictly. 


Moline Girl 
Directs Film 


Ruth Clifton, 18-year-old originator of the “Moline 
Plan” to meet the recreational needs of adolescents and 
answer some of their other problems, served as advisor 
on the RKO film, “Are These Our Children,” dealing with 
the subject of juvenile delinquency and starring Bonita 
Granville. 

Under the joint auspices of the producers and Look 
magazine, Miss Clifton was subsequently engaged to tour 
Eastern cities and confer with groups interested in the 
treatment of youth problems now intensified by wartime 
living conditions. 
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Washington Juvenile 
Clinic Unique 


Dr. Stanley W. Geshell, director of the Juvenile Court 
Guidance Clinic, Washington, D. C., describes its person- 
nel and work in a recent issue of Community Service, of- 
ficial publication of the Council of Social Agencies of the 

istrict and vicinity. 

othe personnel of the Guidance Clinic is somewhat 
different,” he explains. “The excellent Social Service Or- 
ganization of the Court makes it unnecessary to have a 
psychiatric social service worker. In addition to the psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist and social service worker, there is 
a nurse, who helps with the medical aspects of the Clinic, 
thereby enhancing the medical quality of service. The 
personnel of the Guidance Clinic at the Court has been 
furnished by the United States Public Health Service 
which is authorized to furnish personnel, not exceeding 
three in number, to the District of Columbia for mental 
hygiene purposes. The activity of the United States Public 
Health Service is the culmination of the combined efforts 
of various groups in the community which have felt the 
need of such a clinic, and through Judge Bentley’s efforts 
final arrangements for the establishment of the Clinic 
within the Court were made. At the present time the Clinic 
accepts cases only from within the Court. Probation Offi- 
cers who are confronted with problems refer them directly 
to their Social Service Department supervisors who, in 
turn, refer them to the Clinic. If the Clinic accepts the 
case, then a complete work-up consisting of psychiatric, 
social service, physical, and psychometric examinations is 
carried out. Only limited services may be given in some 
cases if that is the suggested course offered by the Clinic. 
When the data from these various sources are compiled, 
the next step is a conference attended by everyone inter- 
ested in the case. Following the conference, a suitable 
plan is suggested. The suggestions are forwarded to the 
Judge, who, with this added information, will be in a bet- 
ter position to give a broad consideration to the partic- 
ular case at 


Probationer Awarded 
Medal for Bravery 


According to an announcement received by the Eighth 
Naval District Public Relations Office, a former Federal 
probationer, now a machinist’s mate, 2/c, in the United 
States Navy, has been presented the Navy and Marine 
Corps medal by the President of the United States for 
service as set forth in the following citation: ’ 

“For heroic conduct and courageous disregard of his 
own safety while serving aboard a United States De- 
stroyer, although he was severely wounded by a shell ex- 
plosion, , refusing medical attention for 
himself, administered first aid to others who also were 
wounded, continuing his gallant and tireless efforts until 
all of these shipmates had been attended. As a result of 
his actions he suffered additional shock, requiring urgent 
treatment and removal from the ship by stretcher. 

j ’s great personal valor and unselfish con- 
sideration of his comrades were in keeping with the high- 
est traditions of the United States Naval service.” 

_ This is the fifth Federal probationer to receive recog- 
nition for bravery that has come to the attention of the 
editors of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Institute to Be Held 
at Blue Ridge, N.C. 


The annual session of the Blue Ridge Institute for 
Southern Social Work Executives, sponsored by Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., will meet at Blue Ridge, 
N. C., July 27 to 31, 1944. Sherwood H. Smith, 118 E. Bay 
treet, Jacksonville, Fla., is chairman of the executive 
committee making the arrangements. 
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Nationwide Study of 
Delinquency Undertaken 


During March it was revealed that a unique, nation- 
wide study of juvenile delinquency and crime-prevention 

niques, and the preparation of a handbook of instruc- 
tions for prevention and treatment, to be known as Crime 
Prevention Manual, are being undertaken under the com- 
bined auspices of the American Prison Association and 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 

Guided by 17 of the country’s most distinguished so- 
ciologists, criminologists, and penologists who have agreed 
to actively participate as advisers in the project, the two 
organizations will collaborate in surveying the methods 
of private and public agencies that have been utilized most 
successfully in preventing and treating juvenile delin- 
quency and adolescent crime throughout the country. The 
sponsors also plan to establish a continuous and perma- 
nent clearing-house of pertinent and easily accessible in- 
formation on crime-prevention techniques. 

It is planned to publish a handbook of readily effec- 
tuated, detailed instructions regarding the establishment 
of different types of crime-prevention organizations, in- 
cluding, but not limited to programs for schools, police 
departments, boys’ clubs and recreational groups, child- 
guidance and parental-education clinics, co-ordinated com- 


munity services, ete. This Manual will be distributed to 


laymen, school principals, police chiefs, church organiza- 
tions, boys’ club directors, social workers, probation and 
parole officers, and to many others, for use by them in 
creating new preventive and treatment services, and to 
help them in adjusting and integrating existing enter- 
prises, according to the requirements of an authoritative 
series of tested standards and principles. . 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 
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mam 
From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 


“When Mom quits working in the plane factory and 
Pop stops putting in so much overtime at the shipyards, 
maybe we'll figure in some of their postwar planning!” 
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Former Federal Probationer 
Volunteers for Dangerous Job 


Kenneth Groshong, United States probation officer 
for the Western District of Oklahoma, reports that a 
former probationer was among the enlisted men who vol- 
unteered for the assignment described in the Oklahoma 
City Times as follows: a 

An American crew wrote one of the most thrilling 
chapters in engineering history recently when it built an 
air port in northern Burma under shell fire in only 14 
hours’ working time. : 

The site was a series of old Kachin paddy fields which 
had to be smoothed and widened. Commanded by Major 
Verley Lewis, Phoenix, Ariz., the crew were only a few 
hundred feet from the enemy. The racket made by their 
three bulldozers and one grader attracted the attention 
of the Japanese who cut loose with a salvo of artillery 
shells, but the Americans gs on working. 

Shell fragments hit the bulldozers and the grader, 
but miraculously none of the men was injured, Le 
said. “Once the shelling became so heavy that I decided 
we had better find a hole. I was a two-miler at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, but I could have qualified for the 
100-yard dash as I sprinted toward cover. 

“All the men volunteered for the job. Nobody com- 
plained about the danger. Each man deserves an equal 
share of credit.” 


National Conference of Social 
Work Meets in Cleveland 


The 7ist Annual Meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work, held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 21 to 27, 
1944, was a war conference called to consider how “social 
work may contribute its utmost to winning the war—and 
establishing a just and lasting peace.” The program was 
divided into five sections on social case work, social group 
work, community organization, social action, and public 
welfare administration. The usual associate groups plan- 
ned their sessions with emphasis on these fields. The Na- 
tional Probation Association had its own meetings on the 
Friday and Saturday preceding the larger conference, as 
well as on Monday and Tuesday of the conference week. 

Special committees were organized as follows: Social 
Hygiene, American Red Cross, and Office of Civilian De- 
fense, with Ray H. Everett, Philip E. Ryan, and Thomas 
Devine, of Washington, D. C., as respective chairmen; 
United Seamen’s Service, United Service Organizations, 
and National War Fund, under the chairmanship of Doug- 
las P. Falconer, Ray Johns, and Virgil Martin, respect- 
ively, of New York City; Problems of Youth, with Robert 
C. Taber of Philadelphia presiding; and Migration, under 
the leadership of Myron Falk of Dallas. 


Recommendations to the 
New York State Legislature 


Recognizing the unevenness of probation service in 
New York City, a consolidation of the 8 different and 
unrelated probation units under a well-devised plan of 
administration with virile direction and leadership is one 
of 19 recommendations of the New York Prison Associ- 
ation to the 1944 session of the State Legislature. The 
Association, now in its 99th year, further advocates trans- 
fer of administrative control of county penitentiaries to 
the State Department of Correction; enactment of a “sex- 
ual psychopath law” which would make it possible to in- 
stitutionalize for an indefinite period sex offenders not 
reasonably safe to be at large; authorization of funds for 
tne estalishment of a division of classification within the 
State Department of Corrections; consideration of pro- 
posals to improve the methods of control and treatment 
of young offenders; more extensive use of the manpower 
and amas of State correctional institutions for war 
needs. 
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Probationers 
Meet the Test 


The Federal Probation System has been put to its 
most severe test by the war records of discharged proba. 
tioners and parolees, we read in the San Antonio Evening 
News. The showing proves that this method of rehabili. 
tating persons who have run afoul of the law will work. 

James J. Davis, United States probation officer for 
the Western District of Texas, has cited some typical ex. 
amples. One probationer who enlisted in the Army Air 
Forces soon after he was discharged from supervision is 
instructor today; another, a commissioned 
pilot flying “the army’s biggest planes.” A third gradu- 
ated from an aerial gunnery school, became a technical 
sergeant, and bagged several planes before his own was 
shot down over Germany. 


America Deports 
No Prisoners 


Although America was once a prison colony, it has 
never resorted to transportation of its prisoners to other 
countries. For a century and a half prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, we read in the March issue of The Can- 
dle, inmate publication of Wisconsin State Prison, Eng- 
land had an established ey sending her prisoners to 
the American colonies. The Magna Charta provided that 
no free Englishman should be exiled. The English evaded 
this provision by pardoning offenders on condition that 
they leave the realm never to return, and the threat of 
hanging was an effective instrument in persuading them 
to stay away. The first shipment was in 1619, when 100 
| eg persons were ordered sent to Virginia by King 

ames 

Later penal transportation was legalized through an 
Act of Charles II, which gave felons under sentence of 
death the choice of going to North America or being hung. 
Due to the labor shortage on plantations of American col- 
onists a statute was enacted in 1718 authorizing the de- 
portation of prisoners sentenced to more than 3 years. 
Contractors took them to America without cost to the 
English and sold their services to planters for periods of 
7 to 14 years. It is said that the manpower shortage at 
one time became so acute that cheap labor could not be 
supplied by prisoners alone and “a thriving kidnaping 
trade grew up in England in order to meet the demands 
for more servants for the colonies.” 


Regan 30 Years a 
Probation Officer 


_Recently observing the 30th anniversary of his ap- 

intment as a probation officer in Buffalo, N. Y., Thomas 

- Regan, for the past 15 years chief probation officer, 
takes particular pride in two accomplishments, according 
to the Buffalo Courier Express. 

_ The first is the “prevention clinic” which he estab- 
lished in the probation department to give friendly advice 
and admonition to boys and girls as well as men and wom- 
en. The idea behind this grew out of his experiences as & 
probation officer which convinced him that a majority of 
girl and boy offenders were brought into court more 
through 1 of proper home environment or the effects 
of wrong associations, than through any inherent crim- 
inal tendencies. 

The second achievement had its origin in a talk given 
before the Grand Juror’s Association in 1935, in which 
Chief Regan proposed discontinuance of the practice of 
bringing into court and stigmatizing with a record young 
children charged merely with acts of mischief. The associ- 
ation’s approval of the suggestion resulted in the practice 
of referring such cases from the police to the Childrens 
Aid Society where most of them are handled adequately 
without recourse to court action. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times-Syndicate 


“Don’t blame me if I couldn’t get your regular jury, Slug! 
You gotta remember there’s a manpower shortage!” 


Thousands of Prisoners 
Contribute to Victory 


It is conservatively estimated that 200,000 prisoners 
throughout the country are contributing to the victory of 
the United Nations, according to the Ohio Penitentiary 
News for April 1. They have given plasma to the Red 
Cross Blood Bank; bought more than one million dollars 
worth of War Bonds ; have produced war materials rang- 
ing from ships to slippers—all, as one prisoner humor- 
ously points out, “not to insure our way of life but yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. America.” In several States inmate battal- 
ions are drilling daily in preparation for future active 
army duty. More than 1,200 parolees were inducted into 
the army in the 6 months prior to March 1, 1944, and as 
of that date over 100,000 convicted offenders were in the 
service. Some have enviable records and have been dec- 
orated for meritorious conduct. 


Half-Million' Dollar 
Crop for Prison Farm 


Because of the war, crops are being planted on a larger 
scale than ever before at the prison farms, we learn from 
The Spectator, inmate publication of the Southern Mich- 
igan State Prison. The yield of the Jackson farm, which 
furnishes work to 600 prisoners during the harvesting and 
packing seasons, is larger than that of any other in the 
United States; and after meeting the normal needs of its 
population, the surplus will be used by other State insti- 
tutions. It is estimated that crops on its 6,300 acres will 
have a value of not less than $500,000. There will be 100 
acres of navy beans, 900 acres of corn, 30 acres each of 
carrots and beets, 40 acres of cabbage to be used largely in 
the manufacture of sauerkraut, and 25 acres of onions. 
The poultry hatchery will produce upward of 25,000 chicks. 
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Warden Praised In 
“Reader’s Digest” 


Warden Clinton T. Duffy of San Quentin Prison (Cal- 
ifornia) is the subject of a biographical sketch in the 
Reader’s Digest for December 1943. He is presented as 
a tolerant man, not afraid to try new policies in admin- 
istration. Describing the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
prison from 1935 to 1940, the author tells how Mr. Duffy, 
newly appointed acting warden, set about to correct them. 
“Duffy fired the most notorious guards. Then he called 
in the others and read the riot act to them.” All brutal 
treatment was stopped at once. As a result Duffy’s tem- 
porary 30-day appointment was extended to six months, 
after which he was appointed warden for a 4-year term. 
Since then the prison has been outstanding for its high 
morale, production of war materials, and bond buying. 

The article concludes, “May the tribe of such fine, hu- 
mane men as Warden Duffy increase—and prosper.” 


Prison Dubbed 
Military School 


Missouri State Prison has a reputation for turning 
out exceptionally well-drilled soldiers, and has been given 
the nickname of military school because of this. The story 
is told in The American Weekly: 

“A Brigadier General, making a recent inspection of 
one of the Army’s pre-flight training schools stopped to 
watch a company of men go through the manual of arms. 
The soldiers were executing sharply-barked orders with 
clock-like precision. ‘That drill sergeant;’ exclaimed the 
officer in honest admiration, ‘is the best I’ve ever seen.’ 
The commander of the post, who was conducting the in- 
specting party around the camp, smiled. ‘That sergeant 
is a whiz, all right,’ he explained. ‘He’s a graduate of Paul 
Kaiser’s Military School.’ ‘Kaiser’s?’ interrupted the 
Brigadier General. ‘Never heard of it. I thought I knew 
every ne school in the country. Where is it?’ ‘Out 
in Jefferson City, Missouri,’ replied the post commander. 
‘It’s a penitentiary. Paul Kaiser is the warden. The pris- 
on has got the nickname of military school because Kaiser 
is turning out some of the best soldiers that have hit 
Uncle Sam’s Army to date’.” 

Kaiser’s graduates already are represented in more 
than a dozen training camps throughout the country and, 
if contemplated legislation for the release of certain 
types of prisoners for military services is passed, many 
more will soon be in the ranks. Today Kaiser has more 
than 200 men in military classes. “Why they'd train all 
day and all night, too, if they could,” he explained. The 
prison troops are under the command of a “major,” a 
military-minded convict. To be allowed to take part in 
the prison’s military training program a man must have 
the physical and educational requirements and a spotless 
prison record. 


Death Discharges 
Oldest Prisoner 


Shadows, inmate seeeation of Oregon State Peniten- 
tiary, carries the following account of the end of a long 
sentence served at the Southern Michigan State Prison: 

“Death discharged what is believed to be the longest 
sentence served in an American prison when it wrote 
‘finis’ to the 57 years served by Francis (Milton) Shivers, 
85-year-old Michigan lifer, August 26. He entered prison 
in 1886, when kerosene lamps were used for lighting and 
the lash was applied to the backs of those who broke the 
rules. His record is one of loneliness. Shivers was minus 
a leg for the past decade and was confined to a wheel 
chair during his last years, yet he made no real friends 
and had only a few visits during his entire confinement— 
his last being in 1916.” 
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Prisoners’ Blood 
is Richer 

According to the Red Cross, as reported by the Chi- 
cago Daily News, the blood of prisoners is “of a uniformly 
richer type” than that of the average donor. This “scien- 
tific discovery” was made public by Warden Joseph E. 
Ragen of Joliet prison, who received the information from 
Captain Lawrence Droleth, U. S. Army Medical Corps, 
assigned to the Red Cross for plasma collection work. 
Said Dr. Droleth, “Blood from inmates is richer in hemo- 
globin, the iron-containing protein in the red blood cells 
that act as a carrier of oxygen.” This was attributed to 


“the balanced diet fed prisoners and to their regular hab- 
its of living.” 


land to Have Unit 
for Young Offenders 


Annapolis, January 28, 1944.—The Board of Public 
Works has formally approved the proposal to establish a 
new security unit for the handling of juvenile delinquents 
at Loch Raven, Md., in conjunction with the Maryland 
School for Boys, it was announced today by Gov. Herbert 
R. O’Conor. He revealed the allotment of $13,000 for 
necessary improvements at the school for the new unit. 
Approval also was given to the salary for Vance E. 

omas, director for the security unit, which will take 
care of delinquent youths between the ages of 16 and 20 
who otherwise would have to to adult penal institu- 
tions. —Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Kansas Has Its First 
Execution in 70 Years 


Weekly Program announced the resignation of M. F. 
Amrine, warden of the Kansas State Penitentiary. Em- 
loyed for 80 years in the Kansas Prison System and a 
ifelong foe of capital punishment, the warden in protest 
submitted his resignation to Governor A. Schoeppel who 
failed to heed his recommendation that the sentence of a 
man awaiting execution in the prison death house be 
commuted from death to life-imprisonment. He pointed 
out that F. L. Brady, convicted of murder in a holdup 
and scheduled to be executed — 15, would be the first 
man to be sent to his death by the State in 70 years. 


Prisoners Pay 
Income Taxes 


Of the 3,000 men confined in San Quentin, 115 were 
required to file Federal income tax returns by March 15, 
we read in The News, inmate publication of that institu. 
tion. Several of the group had incomes ranging as high 
as $2,500; these almost without exception had worked ip 
harvest camps during 1943. Forty who had been arrested 
and sentenced to San Quentin during the year were found 
to be subject to taxation. Paradoxically, several of them, 
because their arrest had brought an end to their earning 
period, discovered that they were eligible for refunds, 
which in some cases amounted to as much as $100. 


Federal Probation Officers 
Enter the Military Service 


During the iod March i through May 20, 1944, 
the following Federal probation officers were inducted 
into the armed forces of the United States: 

JAMES W. CRAIN, Western District of South Car- 

olina (Greenville). 
LEON DE KALB, Southern District of New York 
(New York City). 

CHESTER L. ELAM, Northern District of Alabama 
(Birmingham). 

JOHN H. GARDNER, Northern District of New 
York (Albany). 

ALVA D. HOPKINS, Eastern District of Oklahoma 


WILLIAM F. HOWLAND, Western District of Vir- 
ginia (Roanoke). 

EARL U. NORDQUIST, District of Minnesota (Min- 


neapolis). 

WILLIAM H. PETERS, Eastern District of New 
York 

— D. SPRAGUE, District of Maine (Port- 
and). 


Robert Alexander Stewart received an honorable dis- 
charge and returned to the Western District of ha a 
ton, at Seattle, as chief probation officer. Major John S§. 
Bell, who was wounded in action in the Pacific Theatre 
of War, has also been discharged, and on April 24 
accepted a position with the Georgia State Board of 
Corrections. This leaves a total of 74 officers and 10 
clerks in military service, 
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G. HowLanp SHAW: Assistant Secretary of State, 
since 1941. A.B., 1915, and A.M., 1917, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Chief, Division of Near Eastern Affairs, Department 
of State, 1926-1929; counselor, American Embassy, Istan- 
bul, 1930-1937; and chief, Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel, 1937-1941. President: Osborne Association; 
vice president and director, Children’s Village (Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.). Member: Board of Directors, American 
Prison Association and National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies; Executive Committee, National Jail Associa- 
tion; Board of Trustees and Board of Visitors, National 
Training School for Boys (Washington, D. C.); and Na- 
tional Committee for 


Eric KENT CLARKE: Director, Psychiatric Clinic for 
Children, University of Minnesota Hospitals, since 1938. 
M.D., University of Toronto, 1916. Psychiatrist, Toronto 
Public Health Department, and instructor, University of 
Toronto, 1919-1926. Director, Psychiatric Service, Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Health Bureau and State Agricultural and 
Industrial School (Industry, N. Y.); and associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, University of Rochester, 1927-1938. 
Author: Mental Hygiene for Community Nursing (1942), 
and numerous articles in professional journals. Presi- 
dent: Minnesota Mental Hygiene Society. Fellow: Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association. 


ental Hygiene. . 


JUSTINE WISE POLIER: Justice, Domestic Relations 
Court, New York City, since 1935. A.B., Barnard College, 
1924; LL.B., Yale, 1928. Admitted to New York State 
Bar, 1928; referee, New York State Department of Labor, 
1929-1934; assistant corporation counsel, New York City, 
1934-1935. Member: New York County Lawyers Associ- 
ation and Bar Association of the City of New York. 


THE Rev. RALPH D. BONACKER: Chaplain, Norton 
Memorial Infirmary, Louisville, Ky., since 1943. A.B., 
Park College, 1933; B.D., Yale Divinity School, 1936. 
Curate, St. Paul’s Church (Chicago), 1938-1940. Chap- 
lain: Bellevue Hospital (New York City), 1940-1941; 
ed = State Training School for Boys (Warwick), 


Lioyp V. BALLARD: Head, Department of Economics 


‘and Sociology, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc., since 1921. 


AB., Beloit College, 1912; A.M., Harvard University, 
1918. Faculty member, Beloit College, since 1913. Author: 
Social Institutions (1936), and numerous articles in pro- 
fessional journals. Member: Phi Beta Kappa and Amer- 
iean Sociological Society. 


E. Cote: Head, Department of Sociology, 
University of Tennessee, since 1937. B.S., 1926, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; M.S., 1928, and Ph.D., 1930, Cornell 
University. Assistant professor of sociology, University 
of Tennessee, 1930-1987. Author: Sociology for Schools 
(1987), Recent Trends in Rural Planning (1938), Tennes- 
see: A Political Study (1940), and numerous articles in 
— magazines. Member: American Sociological 


LowELL S. SELLING: Director, Psychopathic Clinic, 
The Detroit Recorder’s Court, since 1936. M.D., Bellevue 
Medical College, 1928; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1930; 
and Dr. P.H., University of Michigan, 1940. Assistant 
director, Psychopathic Clinic, Detroit Recorder’s Court, 
1935-1936. Special lecturer in psychology, Wayne Uni- 
versity, 1934-1936. Author: Diagnostic Criminology 
(1935), Men Against Madness (1940), Tenas de Crimin- 
ologia (1940), Synopsis of Neuropsychiatry (1944), and 
humerous other volumes and articles in professional peri- 

. Fellow: American Psychiatric Association, Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric Associaton, American Association 


for ee Psychology, and American Public Health 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


JAMEs V. BENNETT: Director, Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, since 1937. A.B., Brown University, 1918; LL.B., 
George Washington University, 1926. Appointed through 
Civil Service as assistant investigator in the U. S. Bureau 
of Efficiency, 1919. In 1926, assigned to investigate Fed- 
eral prisons, and in 1929 drafted report of Congressional 
Committee. Assistant Director, Bureau of Prisons, 1929- 
1937. Commissioner: Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
Member: Board of Directors of the American Prison 
Association; Committee on Criminal Law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 


Harry ELMER BARNES: Consultant, Prison Industries 
Branch, Government Division, War Production Board, 


- since 1944, A.B., Syracuse University, 1913; A.M., 1914, 


and Ph.D., 1918, Columbia University. Teacher and lec- 
turer; Universities of California, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Montana, and Wisconsin; Amherst, Clark, Columbia, and 
Syracuse Universities; and Smith College, 1913-1938. 
Editorial writer, Scripps-Howard newspapers, since 1929. 
Author of numerous books on criminology, sociology, phi- 
losophy, and allied fields, and some 200 articles in pro- 
fessional journals. Member: Phi Beta Kappa, American 
Sociological Association, American Economic Associa- 
tion, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
American Prison Association, and American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. 


DREXEL H. Martin: Chief United States Probation 
Officer, Western District of Louisiana (Monroe), since 
1942. A.B., William Jewell College, 1921; A.M., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1926. Superintendent of schools in 
Frankfort and Salisbury, Mo., 1921-1937. Affiliated with 
the United States Probation System since 1939. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 

RONALD H. BEATTIE is statistician, Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts, Washington, D. C. 

JAMES V. BENNETT is director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

C. H. CALHOON, PH.D., is executive psychologist of 
the State Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio. 

L, J. Carr, Pu.D., is director of the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ISABELLE K. CARTER is associate professor of social 
wee at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 


Mrs. C. Brooks Fry is assistant to the director of The 
American Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, 


CHARLES J. HILKEY is dean of the Lamar School of 
Law, Emory University, Ga. 


Leo J. LANAHAN is executive secretary of the Cath- 
olic Big Brothers Association, Baltimore, Md. 


Cou. EpmuNpD C. Lyncu, G.S.C., is in the Personnel 
Division of the War Department, Washington, D. C. 


ELIsE MARTENS, PH.D., is senior specialist in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


CARROLL R. MINorR is executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Parole Board, Richmond, Va. 

BERNICE MitpuRN Moore, Pu.D., is a consultant on 
community and family life problems with the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene of the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D., is superintendent of Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


HELEN R. TOTTEN is executive secretary of the Family 
Service Society of Pasadena, Calif. 
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